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By EDWARD G. WARD, Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE We have been using The Rational Method in Reading in the schools 

; | M h q H 7 di in Albany for several years, and the longer we use the Method the better 
Rationa ef 0 Ti fi Ing we are pleased with tt. . The use of The Rational Method was 
P é ‘ made permissive, not mandatory, from the first, yct in less than two years 
Gives to children in less than ever; alii f the mec hanics of reading was using and still uses that 
two years a mastery of English Method. One of our best primary teachers said to me to-day: “What 
that is characterized by ::: :; ever vou do, Mr. Cole, do not change the present plan of t aching reading. 


I was very much opposed to it at first; 


Thoughtful Expression es 3 I m=. © mvineed that it produces Saat, rented reading and 

greater power to conquer and hold new words, tog: ther with far more 

Large Vocabulary raj id progres, than any other method that I know of; and I’ve tried, | 
Precise Spelling believe, all the methods that are extant.’ 

Instant grasp of new I do not seve how IT can add anything that would strengthen this 

feacher’s encomium, CHARLES W. COLE, Superintendent of Schools, 


Albany, N. ° 
March 20, 1902. 
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PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS. 





GoOETHE’s So.tutTion as OvurLiInep In Dr. 
Wictiam T. Harris’s Lecture BeEerore 
THE TwentietnH Century Crus. 

The first in the series of three lectures 
given by Dr. William If. Harris, under the 
auspices of the committee of education 
connected with the Twentieth Century club, 
was given on Saturday morning, Novem- 
ber 15, at the Colonial theatre. A. large 
audience greeted the eminent scholar at 
eleven o'clock, when Edward M. Hartwell, 
the chairman of that committee, made 
the announcement of the course to fol- 
low. 

Goethe’s own view of the world as ex- 
pressed in his masterpiece, ‘“‘Faust,” was 
was the theme of the hour, treated in Dr. 
Harris’s own vivid style. It was followed 
with great interest throughout, both for 
its intrinsic value to the student and 
teacher, and from the fact the speaker’s 
voice failed to reach every part of the 
great auditorium. 

Goethe’s own philosophical develop- 
ment—his spiritual biography—occupied 
the first part of the lecture, the effect of 
the French Revolution with its reaction 
against all forms of religious belief upon 
a nature disposed to analyze and work out 
the true relation of God, nature, and man. 
His deductions and the conclusions he 
reached are set down in the great Ger- 
man drama. The germ was an old folk- 
tale, which pictured the intellect as pros- 
tituted to selfish ends, thus destroying its 
own future. He used this, and by carry- 
ing all the problems out to their legiti- 
mate conclusions, answered the great 
queries: Why did Faust sell his soul to 
the Evil One? Why did he despair of ob- 
taining Divine life? 

Goethe shows Faust, first in a high 
Gothic chamber surrounded by alchem- 
ists’ instruments. In the retorts matter 
is shown to be changing and formless. 
Here came the consciousness that man 
cannot obtain the Absolute, and he found 
it impossible to know the truth, or the 
true being. In the first part, which deals 
solely with the destruction of the family, 
the state, the church and human industry 
are treated allegorically, but all the steps 
of Faust’s despair are traced to the hour 
of his contemplated suicide. 

It is Easter and the bells are ringing! 
He hesitates to examine the validity of 
religion which makes life worth living to 
so many people, and used to do so for 
him. Under the tutelage of a doubting 
spirit of culture he goes on a journey 
that Easter morning to study life in re- 
lation to religion, and comes to the logi- 
cal conclusion that a Divine revelation 
cannot come except through the intellect 
and that the intellect cannot know truth, 
for it knows that everything is formless. 
If the last end of the intellect is agnos- 
ticism, religion cannot be revealed to 
man, and the faith of his youth leads him 
dcwn a wrong road. 

People who are not interested in meta- 
physics see in the first act only a jargon, 
Emerson criticised it on that score, as 
leading only into evil company, and ap- 
perently evil triumphs. For it is here 
that Mephistopheles appears, and the 
compact is made that if Faust finds as 
much in this life as would tempt him for 
cne moment to live on forever, the Evil 
One wins. So they start on the drinking 
earouse. It is Easter Monday, and all is 
life and jollity, But the people soon g:t 
tired of each other and of themselves, and 
Faust concludes that in the pursuit of 
pleasure reason has been drowned; then 
comes the scene in the witches’ kitchen, 
and then the Marguerite episode, with 
its gathering pathos and its tragic finale. 

Faust’s belief in love will not at first 
allow him to destroy its object and he 
tries to keep away, but he pictures her 
as pining for him and allows his emotion- 
al nature to conquer his virtuous qualms. 
Poor Marguerite is confounded by the 
technicalities of philosophy. “It sounds 
like the priest,” she says, but she feels 
that it does not sacrifice the physical for 
the spiritual. Faust thinks he is a liber- 
alist, willing that all should enjoy his 
own religion, Here the speaker mo:t 
emphatically differed with George Henry 
Lewes, who calls the passage here the 
formulation of Goethe’s creed. 

Then follows, in quick succession, the 
scene at the fountain where Marguerite’s 
conscience condemns her and she tries 
to escape from shame. 

The cathedral scene, the finite before 
the Infinite, has great pathos because the 
trial is unseen. This first part of Faust 
erds tragically—-the innocent’ victim 
suffering and the guilty one triumphant. 
So Goethe feels the need of a second part 
in order to treat the subject exhaustively. 
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CHRISTMAS. 
Sing, Christmas hells! 
Say to the earth, this is the morn 
Whereon our Saviour King is born; 
Sing to all men—ihe bond and free, 
The rich, poor, the high, the low. 
The little child that sports in glee, 
The aged folks that tottering go, 
Proclaim the morn 
That Christ is born 
That saveth them and saveth me. 
—Eugene Field. 








CHRISTMAS PEACE. 

\ The meadows gleam with hoarfrost white, 
The day breaks on the hill, 

The widgeon takes its early flight 
Beside the frozen rill. 

Krom village steeples far away 
The sound of bells is borne, 

As one by one each crimson ray 
Brings in the Christmas morn. 

Peace to all! the church bells say, 

tor Christ was born on Christmas day. 

Peace to all. 


Here some will those again embrace 
They hold on earth most dear; 

There some will mourn an absent face 
They lost within the year. 

Yet peace to all who smile or weep 
Is rung from earth to sky; 

But most to those to-day who keep 
The feast with Christ on high. 

Peace to all! the church bells say, 

For Christ was born on Christmas day. 

Peace to all. 
—R. A. Gatty. 


His, not mine, are the gifts; and only so far can I make 
them 
Mine, as, in giving, I add my heart to whatever is given. 
—Longfellow. 





There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head; 
The lovely world and the over-world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 
“Thy Father loves thee.” 
—jJean Ingelow. 


lhe Christmas moon rides bravely in the skies, 
The young and untried year is at the gate. 
We tremble at his aspect grave with fate, 
\t his inscrutable, unsmiling eyes, 
Subtle with hope and full of prophesies. 
Lord, he is all unknown, but Thou art true, 
As in the old year, guide us in the new!”’ 








THE TIME. 


CHRISTMAS ALL 

it is only for thirty-six hours of the 365 days that all 
eople remember that they are all brothers and sisters, 
| those are the hours that we call, therefore, Christmas 


e and Christmas Day. 
‘And when they always remember it... . it will be 
“hristmas all the time,”—Edward Everett Hale. 
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HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D. D., PRESI- 
DENT OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
BY JAMES H. ROSS, 

The prestige of Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., con- 
sists in its uniqueness in the college world, and in its 
spreading growth, until it has become one of the 
greater colleges, a university in all but the name. 
It includes an academy, a college, a conservatory of 
music, and a theological seminary, and all save the 
seminary are crowded with students, the total being 
over 1,500. The seminary is prosperous. The late 
president, John Henry Barrows, D. D. is now to be 
succeeded by one whom he nominated to be dean, 
Henry Churchill King, D. D., professor of theology 
since 1897, and identified with the academy and col- 
lege since he graduated in 1879, in the departments 
of mathematics, psychology, and philosophy. He 
was a member of the famous educational Committee 
of Ten, which in 1892 reviewed and reconstructed 
the system of secondary education. He has been de- 
voted to abstruse subjects, yet the cardinal doctrine 
of his philosophy and theology is that truth is to be 
realized in life. Dr, King is a broad-gauge theolo- 
gian, believing that modern scholarship has over- 
thrown some traditions, but that the fundamentals 








PRESIDENT 


KING. 


are preserved. He is fearless in the search for truth 
and in the proclamation of it as he comprehends it. 
He has the confidence of extremists, who are less 
sympathetic with each other than they are with him. 
He believes in Christian evolution, in reconstruction 
in theology, in the ultimate value of the assured re- 
sults of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. 
He is an acceptable lecturer at the Moody meetings 
in Northfield, Mass., and in the summer school of 
theology of Harvard University. Oberlin in a pecu- 
liar sense is his Alma Mater, and he has been loyal 
to her, notwithstanding numerous and loud calls to 
other institutions of learning and to ot!:er presiden- 
cies. He will expand and emphasize the educa- 
tional work of the institution, and make merit the 
ground of appeal to benefactors. He is optimistic 
alike as a philosopher, a theologian, and a sociologist. 
tle defines the social consciousness as a growing 
sense of the real brotherhood of man. Five ele- 
ments, he says, seem involved in this:— 

A deepening sense:— 

1. Of the likeness cr like-mindedness of men. 

2. Of their mutual influence as unavoidable, de- 
sirable, indispensable. 

3. Of the value and sacredness of the person. 

4. Of mutual obligation. 

5. Of love. 

A true son of Oberlin is to be Oberlin’s president, 
and his two decades and more of service already 
rendered constitute a sure prophecy of Oberlin’s ex- 
pansion and influence. 

His inauguration will probably occur in the spring, 
and the program will be on a par with recent kin- 
dred events in similar institutions, east and west. 
The event will be the inauguration of an educator, 
preacher, philosopher, theologian, and administrator, 
a combination of qualities greater than usually oc- 


curs in these days, when the presidency of a college 
is frequently made a purely administrative office. 
The theory of the new official is that the best means 
of making money for a college is by making men out 
of the students. The loyalty of the alumni is 
thereby assured and the favor of benefactors. 








OBSERVATIONS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING 
IN AND OUT OF SCHOUOOL*—(J.) 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


The object of physical training is to put the will 
into the muscles. It is to give one such control 
over all his muscles that each act performed by the 
body is performed by the use of all the muscles 
which nature has provided for the purpose. The 
farmer or the blacksmith develops a few muscles and 
neglects others. The gymnasium is supposed to 
cultivate many muscles which remain rudimentary 
in the ordinary man; and here, I think, is an item 
of compensation which makes up for a great many 
of the deleterious results coming to the imprudent 
gymnast who is careless about the hygienic precau- 
tions in relation to eating and sleeping. The gym- 
nast—and I mean by the gymnast one who has taken 
sufficiently violent exercise to develop to a consider- 
able degree the muscles of the chest, back, arms, and 
the other limbs—the gymnast, I say, has acquired 
the power of putting his will into his muscles by a 
slight effort. The gymnast perfoms all slight bodily 
actions, such as rising from a chair, sitting down, 
walking, climbing stairs, swinging his arms, turning 
his head, everything, in short, that he does with ‘his 
body, by using many more muscles than the un- 
trained man uses. Hence it happens that one who 
has taken gymnastic exercise retains till old age the 
power of getting a maximum of exercise out of a 
minimum of bodily movement. Walking a few rods 
and running up and down stairs two or three times 
a day gives him as much exercise as the average far- 
mer gets from two hours of farm work. 

It is most important to note that this gymnastic 
and calisthenic training, so-called, are violent de- 
mands upon the will power and a rapid drain of the 
nervous energy. Hence physical exercise directly 
after a hard lesson is not a proper sequence. ‘The 
will power which has been drained by the mental 
work is reduced to complete exhaustion by the vio- 
lent physical exercise. 

“Every pound of energy expended on work, either 
of mind or of body,” says Dr. Sargent, “must be 
Severe mental 
work cannot be compensated by severe physical 
It is the will which requires rest, and the 
will is rested not by a new tension of its exercise, but 
by a state of collapse, such as comes when caprice 
and arbitrariness and the yielding to one’s humor 
succeeds the tension of work. Plato’s description of 
the Greek athletes, stupid and lazy fellows, who did 
nothing but eat and sleep, describes the condition of 


made good by food, rest, or sleep.” 


work. 


rest after severe physical exercise, and still more the 
rest of the intellectual athlete 
It may be said of these 


true condition of 
after severe mental exercise. 
Greek athletes that they understood exactly what it 
is necessary to do after severe physical exercise, 
namely, to eat and sleep. 

Somewhat in contrast to this new view, as stated 
by Doctor Sargent, is the old view which had made 
the discovery of many of the good things connected 
with physical training without realizing clearly the 
conditions necessary for their realization. As the 
best example of this I quote an enumeration of them 
from Dr. Ray Lankaster, to show how simple the 
matter looks the precautions are 

Nearly all things seem simple when taken 
to their environment. He 


whole when 
omitted. 
out of their relation 
says :— 


“The employment of the muscles in exercise not 
only benefits their especial structure, but acts on the 





* Read before the Maesachusetts State Teachers’ Association, No- 
vember 28, 1902. 
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whole system. When the museles are put in action, 
the capillary blood vessels with which they are sup- 
plied become more rapidly charged with blood, and 
active changes take place, not only in the muscles, 
but in all the surrounding tissues. The heart is re- 
quired to supply more blood, and, accordingly, beats 
more rapidly in order to the demand. <A 
larger quantity of blood is sent through the lungs, 
and larger supplies of oxygen are taken in and ear- 
ried to the various tissues. The oxygen, by combin- 
ing with the carbon of the blood and the tissues, en- 


meet 


genders a larger quantity of heat, which produces an 
action on the skin, in order that the superfluous 
warmth may be disposed of. The skin is thus exer- 
cised, as it were, and the sudoriparous and sebaceous 
glands are set at The lungs and skin are 
brought into operation, and the lungs throw off large 


work. 


quantities of water, containing in solution matters 
which, if retained, would produce disease in the 
Wherever the blood is sent, changes of a 
healthful character occur. The brain and the rest 
of the nervous system are invigorated, the stomach 


body. 


has its powers of digestion improved, and the liver, 
pancreas, and other organs perform their functions 
with more vigor. By want of exercise, the constitu- 
ents of the food which pass into the blood are not 
oxidized, and products which produce disease are 
n of fresh supplies of 
oxygen induced by exercise oxidizes these products 
All other things being 
those 


engendered. The introducti 


and renders them harmless. 
the same, it may be laid d 
who take the most exercise in the open air will live 
longest.” 

But the student who reads of these direct effects 
without, at the same time, carefully learning the in- 
effects of physieal training on digestion and 
sleep and mental work or worry, will almost inev- 


wn as a rule that 


direct 


itably neutralize all the good that comes from phys- 


ical exercise. 


1] 


The teacher who, full of faith in calisthenic exer- 


cise, thinks to do away with the old-fashioned recess 
and to gain a positive benefit by physical training, 


may fall into some errors Let us consider for a 


moment the conditions of the problem. Within the 


school tl supposed to be under a 


a 
iscipline and attention to 


severe 


ie pupil is 
J 


strain of d 
larity. punctuality, silence. 
Y, ] 


study. Regu- 


conformity to rules as to 
sitting or standing, strict self-control on the part of 
the pupil, and a foreed attention to his lesson or to 
the recitation of his fellow-pupils, or to the explana- 
tions of his teacher—all this produces a great ten- 


sion of physical and mental] p wers, If it were con- 
tinued too long, congestion would be produced, 
affecting the heart or brain or digestive functions or 
some local nerve centre. Past experience, noting 


this fact, has endeavored to avoid the dangt r by es 


The pupils are all dismissed from 


tablishing recess. 
} removed 


the school building and from the school re- 


a few minutes. 
- 


»schooliroom and 


straints for an interval of The pupil 


leaves the close ai rushes ou! 


into the pure air, suddenly relieved from the cramp 


of muscles in sitting in a particular position on a 


hard s¢ at, and relieved, likewise, from the cramp of 
nervous energy that has been diverted from natural 
functions of digestion, circulation, and secretion, and 
concentrated on the conscious processes of attention 
the 


teacher or to his own s« | f-impose d industry. 


1 1: } ’ 
obedience to external commands of the 


and 


The chief use of the recess is its complete suspen 
sion of the strain on the will-power, and the surren 


Any 


therefore, a 


der to caprice for a brief interval. form of 


ealisthenies or gvmnastic exercise 1s. 
BS s P 4} > . > : 
diversion of the recess from its normal function. It 


is the substitution of one kind of tension of the will 


for another. The tension of the will recuisite to 


perform properly the requirements of school discip- 
line and instruction is such as to withdraw the ner- 


vous energy from those great centres of secretion 


and circulation, stomach, heart, kidneys, liver, lungs. 


Congestion, as before said, is easily initiated, and if 


continued, will produce functional derangements 


connected with the organs of digestion and circula- 


4: 
LIOn. 


The seeds of indigestion, renal weakness, liver 


complaint, constipation, even of fearful scourges like 
Bright’s Disease, may be sown in the system in early 


ears hy 
The 


the pupil needs to stretch his cramped muscles and 


injudicious confinement in the schoolroom. 


great physical need of the pupil is relaxation: 


send the blood in torrents through his limbs, which 


become torpid with unuse. The pupil is in want of 
fresh air and of the deep inflation of the lungs that 
exercise in the open air gives. He ought to use his 
voice, too. It is proposed to substitute calisthenics 
for the purpose of supplying all these wants; throw 
open the windows and let in fresh air; have a system 
of well-devised which will give the 
needed circulation of the blood. 

Calisthenic exercise serves a good place in the 
schoolroom, ‘but its most important function is not 
a physiological one. It is true that the blood is 
caused to circulate more vigorously through the 
limbs and those parts of the body that have become 
partly torpid with sitting or standing still. But the 
chief demand upon the pupil in calisthenics is a re- 
quirement of him to strain his attention and exercise 
his will. It is a will-training to a greater extent 
than a physiological training. ‘The great distinction 
between work and play is this one: In play, the mind 
is spontaneous, governed entirely by its own inclina- 
tion; in work, the will power is exercised to conform 
its individuality to some externally prescribed 
course of action. Calisthenie exercise is severe 
work, and not by any means a relaxation. but the 
child needs relaxation, and not mereiv a change of 
work, although the change is of some benefit. Ex- 
ercise of the limbs, in accordance with a prescribed 
formula, is not the thing that nature requires. 

The child has been exercising his wul in the feur 
directions of self-control: To be regular, punctual, 
silent, and industrious, now giving hia attention to 
the mastery wf some subject by himself, and anon, 
with alertness and critical acumen the 
of some fellow-pupil, or some explanation 
or direction by the teacher. Calisthenics does not 
afford relief to the will power. We have seen that 
all exercise of the will in the acti of fixed and unre- 
mitting attention has a powerful influence over the 
of the 


movements 


following 
recitation 


digestive, circulatory, and secretory funetions 
body. This influence, if not intermitted, will cause 
derangements of these functions. A run in the 
open air, a saunter at will, or a vigorous game with 
one’s fellows, free from restraint of authority—any 
exercise, in short, of the spontaneous choice of the 
pupil, will give this desirable relief to the heart, the 
stomach, the glands, and the ganglia. 

Our medical advisers who supervise gymnastic ex- 
ercises are in process of correcting the evils and ex- 
tending the benefits of physical education. Their 
hest service is to be along the line of enlightening 
the student who is on the verge or bevond the verge 
of nervous prostration how ‘to build anew his nerves. 
lor they will teach him the functions of sleep and 
before and after 
danger of following a mental strain of the will by 


amusement: of rest meals; of the 
another strain of the will directed to the muscles; of 
the danger of exercise late at night: of the danger 
of tobacco and alcoholic liquors. We shall have 
science instead of quackery. 

I! must not be understood as wishing by an enu- 
meration of evils to abate, in the slightest degree, 
the proper enthusiasm for physical exercise as a good 
The direct effects are good. Certain of the 


This does not discredit the 


thing. 
indirect effects are bad. 
it cautions us to discover the limits, the 
which safe. It 
causes us to realize the importance of measure in al] 


good, but 


houndaries, within exercise is 


that relates to life or to the vital forces. Measure 
or temperance, in the sense of reasonable self- 
restraint, was the chief idea that the Greeks dis- 


covered as the guide for their education; and the 
(ireek education was the only education which has 
ever existed that made physical culture an end in- 
stead of a means. 
must be measure or 


There temperance in eat ing 


and drinking; temperance in work, temperance in 
rest, temperance in play or recreation, temperance in 
There 


these matters, 


mental labor, temperance in physical labor. 
must be proportion and harmony in 
heeause each function of our bodies is 
the other functions 


The exercise of one function affects 


Im some way 


dependent on and limited 
through them. 
turn, affected by them. 
is the state of 
the 


a maximum of 


other functions, and 1s, in 


The true balance or harmony sought 
healthful action wherein the functions of 
activities to afford 
sistance to the higher activities. The body should 


lower 


as- 


are such as 


{ Continued on page 417.| 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSUCIATICN. 


(LLI.)--SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY AARON GOVE, 


The meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco in 1888 was a notable event 
in the life of the organization. I find myself inter- 
ested as I turn the pages of a scrap-book kept some- 
what carefully, clipped from the press at that time, 
which is virtually a history of the meeting. A 
letter-book involving all the correspondence con- 
nected with the inception, organization, and execu- 
tion of the program, as I turn its leaves, brings a 
host of delightful memories, and some sadly remind 
one that the end of the oldest active members of the 
Association at that time, is well in sight. 

Among the correspondence the most voluminous 
was that of the secretary of the association, J. H. 
Canfield, afterward president of the association, and 
now librarian of Golumbia University. That corre- 
spondence was intense, careful, voluminous, and is 
another evidence of that man’s indomitable industry 
and carefulness of details; the outcome of that meet- 
ing was largely due to the indefatigable efforts and 
skill of Mr. Canfield. But the names that bring a 
waft of sadness in this book of letters are Jerome 
Allen, Calkins, Rickoff, Sheldon, Sill, Sarah Bb. 
Cooper, L. W. Day, N. H. R. Dawson, George T. 
Fairchild, Ira Moore, R. W. Stevenson, John Han- 
cock, Zalmon Richards, H. M. James, FE. C. Me- 
Elroy, Higbee, Joseph Baldwin; while the names of 
John Swett, Louis Soldan, Mrs. Nicholson, A. FE. 
Winship, W. T. Harris, John W. Cook, Bartholomew, 
Lyte, Greenwood, remind us that they are still very 
much alive and actively engaged, as they doubtles- 
will be to the end, in the active promotion of all that 
pertains to efficient and effective education of the 
youth of the nation. 

Probably the experience of executive officers since 
1888 has made preparation for the meetings more 
easily adjusted. That being among the first of 
the large meetings, the executive gave most of his 
time for six months preceding the meeting to the 
preparation. The railroad accommodations to San 
'rancisco were extraordinary and most agreeably ar- 
ranged. This came about because T, H. Goodman, 
general passenger agent of the Southern Pacific road. 
assumed the management of all details and asked 
the president of the association to trust to him for 
complete financial returns. ‘This was possible at 
that time because all entrances to San 
were controlled by the corporation which Mr. Good- 
man represented, with possibly the one exception of 
the steamship line from the Columbia river. 

The people since that time have learned of the 
extraordinary hospitality of the people of the coast: 
at that time it was overwhelming. The people of 


Franeiseo 


San Francisco raised in cash $31,000 to entertain 
the association: of that amount $27,000 was ex- 


pended; the balance, $4,000, at the expiration of the 
vear, was divided among the free kindergartens 0 


San Francisco and Oakland. Evidences of the ex- 
penditure of that $27,000 were apparent to each on 
of the thousand visitors from the East. Fruits and 
flowers were abundant and free to all strangers. 
Not only the educational forces of California, bul 
every citizen, without regard to sex or color, seems to 
have enlisted in such a campaign of lavish hosp! 
tality as is seldom surpassed. Excursions, including 
the ever memorable trip the steamer 
through the Golden Gate on to the blue waters >! 
the Pacific, were prepared for every point in th 


on ocean 


state at a minimum expense. 

The smaller cities of California, like Stockton an 
San Jose, turned out en masse with ‘beautiful fruits. 
flowers. and music, to receive and entertain the vis! 
tors on the excursion days. The hospitable featur 
of that meeting can never be excelled; the litera: 
merit is best remembered by reference to the print 
report of the N. BE. A. 

The treasurer of the 
Hewett, who is still in the harness, and I take 
ready to serve as treasurer again any year should t! 
| (le is indeed a hale, hearty 0 


association was Edwin | 


association desire. 
man. God bless him and his. 
The attendance from the East was great; the tota 
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pts for the year exceeded $18,000; the net pro- 

- of that meeting reached nearly $11,000. 
iy mention of this meeting would be incom- 
and unsatisfactory without the mention of the 
. of the local managers, at the head of whom 
Fred D. Campbell and Ira G. Hoitt, then 
superintendent. As I remember him and see 
iow after twelve years’ absence, Fred Campbell 
-most remarkable man of his age in the profes- 
remarkable because he is yet a boy in temper 
action. Full of vigor, with a heart quite too 
for worldly success, as the world goes, he and 
turdy New England companion, Hoitt, were to 
found in the most important councils of that 
it movement, planning, directing, and executing. 
-e of us who have learned by experience what the 
mration and planning of such an_ enterprise 
ins, will ever send warmest greetings and hearty 
nembrances to Campbell, Hoitt, and their con- 
reres. for the San Francisco meeting of the 

\ational Educational Association in 1888. 








THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL. 
There are in England at the present time just 
ut 20.000 elementary schools. All these have a 
Abou 


6.000 of them, however, are strictly secular schools, 


} 


incial connection with the government. 


ed board schools, managed by school beards. In 
the the 
ards, pays all bills and assumes all responsibility 


r case through schoo} 


government, 
authority. The remaining 14,000 school: a:e 
led voluntary schools. ‘They are supported in 
denominations. Abou 
2.000 of them betong to the Anglicans, and 1,000 
the Roman Catholics. The rest 

of the Nonconformists, that is, of 
o are outside the Church of England. 


ve part by religious 
are in the con- 
Protestant 
Now the 
hill takes all these voluntary schools and pr-- 
cs for their support from public rates and taxes. 
‘heir management will remain practically what it 
now. The secular authorities will appoint only 
third of their managers or trustees; the remain- 
two-thirds will continue to be Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics, Wesleyans, Baptists, and Presbyterians, as 
fore.—Chicago Tribune. 








HAWATI, 


I the Pacifie ocean, 2,000 miles 


iwest of San Francisco, and north of the equa- 


ir out in over 

ies a group of beautiful tropical islands known 
as Hawaii. 

the Hawail, 

Kauai, Molokai, Oahu, 


nore than twice the size of all the others, and s> 


largest islands of group are 


and Niihau. Hawaii 

‘tame is now given to the whole cluster. 
They are all of voleanie origin, having been cast 
from the bottom of the ocean by some awful dis- 
The mountains range from 4,000 to 
13.000 feet in height. Many of the volcanoes are 
Nn Mauna Loa and 


rhoance, 


ct, but a few are still active. 
the 
crater of Kilauea is nine miles in circumferenc®, 
walls about it 1.000 feet deep, and in the centre 
xe of lava red hot and boiling all the time, and 


iuea are greatest volcanoes in the world. 


etimes running over in great molten streams that 

1 the sea miles distant. 

his lava in the lapse of centuries crumb‘es up, 

‘orms the richest soil in the world. ‘The vegeta- 

luxuriant. There are royal palms, 
ges, breadfruit, mango, tamarinds, 

umbers of other fruit On Maui 

apple orchard in the world, from five to ten 


is most 
palms, oran 


trees. is the 


wide, and twenty miles long. It is a natural 
ard. Some of the large trees bear fifty barr ls 


uit. But the fruit soon spoils, and cannot be 


sported to any distance. 


The rainfall is copious, keeping the vegetation 
h and vigorous, and the rills and streams full. 


Vall is frequently called “The Paradise of the 

ic.” Tt is a land of sunshine and rainbows, of 
ts and flowers. Its climate is perfect, the ceean 
e708 tempering the tropical heat. 


ht to ten tons of sugar to the acre. 


sugar cane is extensively raised. It vields 


In 1835, the 


first American sugar mill was built at Koloa. Then 
speculators flocked in. Fortunes were sought and 
made. Claus Sprecke!s has 40,000 acres in Maui 
planted to sugar, and employs thousands of hands. 
This is the largest sugar plantation in the world. 
For several years, Hawaii has been export'ng 
330,000,000 pounds annually, worth $10,000,000. 

The coming industry of the islands is coffee. The 
coffee tree flourishes in their rich soil. And the 
berry has a peculiarly fine flavor, not excelled by any 
coffee in the world. ‘There are plantations already 
with from 25,000 to 60,000 trees in them. 

There are rich pasture lands where thousands of 
cattle graze. The island of Niihau is given up to 
sheep raising, one resident there having 30,000. 
The exports of wool are constantly growing. 

The little island of Leyson furnishes guano in 
large quantities. Birds are there by the million, 
ducks, boobies, gulls, and frigate birds. 
are gathered in 


Their eggs 
wheelbarrows, and taken to the 
coast in cars, whence they are shipped to the other 


of the United States for several years. Honolulu is 
a very important port of call for the Pacific steam- 
ship lines. Vessels from Australia and the Philip- 
pines stop there on their route, and some of the ves- 
sels of the Pacific mail line on their way to China 
and Japan, 

Honolulu is a charming city of about 30,000 peo- 
ple. Before 1816 it was an insignificant fishing 
village. Its harbor made it the natural site for the 
chief city of the islands, It is well-equipped with 
schools and churches, has fine and spacious resi- 
dences and business houses, surface cars, electric 
lighting, and all the conveniences of the modern 


city. Its natural beauties are not excelled any- 
where on the globe. Its royal palms are most 


stately and beautiful. 'Trepical shrubs and plants 
are everywhere, while oranges, dates, and figs are 
found in all the gardens. ‘These give the city such 
a charm that the visitor understands why it is called 
“The Pearl of the Pacific,” and is reluctant to leave 
it when the day for departure arrives. 





















islands. When the birds fly, the sun is obscured. Hawaii has a most interesting history. It be- 
The natives of the islands are called Kanakas. came known to the civilized world by the discovery 
They belong to the Malay race. They are a_ of it by Captain James Cook, the British explorer, 
friendly people and their friendship may be in 1778. He gave the group the name of the Sand- 
aul wich Islands. Ona 
| Vy T subsequent visit Cap- 
MAP tain Cook was killed 

OF THE 
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by the natives. 


At that time each 


Y 
island was governed 
by its own native 
chief. But Kame- 


haha I.—a Hawaiian 
Napoleon — brought 
all the islands into 
subjection, and be- 
came their first king. 
In his conquest he 
was greatly aided by 
two Americans— 
Young and Davis— 
whom he had cap- 
tured, but whose lives 








he had spared. 














depended upon. **Aloha’—love—is their beaut ful 


word of greeting and farewell. ‘They’ decorate their 
guests with wreaths of leaves and flowers. 

fond of their 
pastime is a mad gallop over the plains. They are 
absolutely fearless of the sea, and make fine sailors. 
The 
the 
One Hawaiian woman is said to have swum 


They are very horses, and chief 


They are expert surf-riders and swimmers. 


children love to dive for coins thrown into 
water. 
seventy miles. 

They make good laborers, and excellent artisans 
They 


and are sought after 


carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, ete. are 
found in the telephone service, 
for the printing offices In Honolulu they work in 
the electric lighting and power stations. 


The 


mixed, 


rest of the population of Hawaii is very 
There 


Portuguese, and 


Spaniards, Germans, 
But 
alities, the Americans predominte. 


are Britons, 


Americans. of these naticn- 
There is a very 
large element of Japanese and Chinese. They work 
on the plantations, and their labor is coolie labor. 
Put they are a very undesirable element, and greatly 
perplex the ["nited States government which foun | 
them there when Hawaii came into its possession. 
\t present it seems impossible to do without the 

there are not enough laborers of other 
races to do the necessary work. 

Another is the absence of 
natural difficult, and often 
nerilous, to land passengers from the steamers that 
; The surf that beats al 


neost incessantly on the shores is very danger us. 


labor, as 


drawback to Hawaii 
vood harbors. It is 


navigate among the islands. 


The vessel must anchor some distance from land, and 
passengers and freight have to be conveyed to and 
fro in small boats. Cattle are compelled to swim 
out to the steamers, and are hoisted on hoard bv a 
tackle, which is slow work. 

Honolulu has a_ fine harbor, and so Hilo. 
Pearl Harbor has been a naval and coaling station 


has 


In the year 1820 

the first American 

Missionaries found 

their way there in the brig Thaddeus, and 
they became a strong factor in the civilization and 


development of the islands. Paganism was abol- 
ished, and the people adopted civilized and Chris- 
tian wavs. Iamehaha III. gave them a constitu- 
tional government, with full possession of their lands 
and liberties. 

Qiher nations sought to secure control of the is- 
lands, notably Great Britain and France, because of 
their But the 
Hawaiians maintained their national independence 


strategic importance in the Pacific. 
until the close of the last century, when they were 
voluntarily annexed to the United States. 

In 1891 Queen Liliuokalani came to the throne. 
Being a white 
element in the islands had high hopes of her being 


cultivated and traveled woman, the 


a wise and good ruler. But she underwent a great 
She leaned to 
who wished to establish the opium traflic and the 
Then 


absolute 


change after her accession. those 


lottery. she began a _ reactionary policy 


towards monarchy, which thoroughly 


alarmed the whites and the best of the native ele- 
ment. 


In 1893 matters reached a crisis. A revolution 
against the queen was successful, and she was de- 
throned, and Hawaii became a republic with San- 
ford B. Dole as President. 
ment at once took steps to secure annexation to the 
United States. A Wash- 
President 
before 


The provisional govern- 


committee was sent to 


ington to urge an annexatipn treaty. 
Harrison was favorable to such a treaty, but 
he could secure action by Congress, his term of office 
closed, and President Cleveland succeeded him. 
President sided the 
Queen, and for a time was determined to reinstate 
He sent Blount to Honolulu as spe- 
cial commissioner to investigate and report. United 


Minister Stevens was recalled, and Minister 


Cleveland with deposed 


Colone] 


her. 


States 
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i ca eta - 
vainly heen ARITHMETIC. 


But her true character was revealed to Minister 











Willis during his interviews with her, and he was 


















































forced to inform his President of her vindictive and 44/THMKHTIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(V.) ~~ a ene See 
bloodthirsty intentions towards the revolutionists EVERY ESSENTIAL, NO NON-ESSENTIAL. How high? 
and the provisional government. President Cleve- A cord foot is a foot in the length of a cord pile of 
land did his utmost to bring her to a more. charita- ie eS Celine wood. It is 4 feet high, 4 feet wide and one foot thick. | 
ble state of mind, but conspicuously failed. While — How many cord feet in a cord of wood? 
he was conducting negetiations, his term of office AFFILIATED INFORMATION. If a cord costs $4, how much does a cord foot cost? 
came to an end. -The provisional government was 69. Time. Toy meet Would © oe SPE e DAK comtt 
still in power. How many seconds in 1 minute? A cord and 3 cord feet? 
On June 16, 1897, President McKinley sent to the | HOw many minutes in an hour? 2 cee sant ea ree oe 
United States Senate a treaty of annexation duly >t te gh srt ApS RE In a circle there are 360 degrees. 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of Hawaii and the +s of se Seton , ‘ How many in a semi-circle? . 
United States, and the Senate acted favorably in 1-3 oa re In a quarter of a circle? 
upon it. and Hawaii became a territory of the How many minutes in 1-2 hour? In a right angle there are 90 degrees. 
United States. Sanford B. Dole was appointed In 1-4 hour? How many right angles in a semi-circle? 
first governor of the new possession, a position that |§ How many hours in 1-2 day? In a circle? 
he retains up to the present. How long is it from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M.? KNOWING NUMBER.—(IL.) 
= . ° ‘ ° e ’ . > . 
Naturally there is a strong Queen’s party in the a P ~ : . : : There is now little if any occasion to use objects. 
islands, and it has endeavored to block the wheels of nas . oye “pen og! Teach the make-up of numbers so far as convenience 
the new administration. Governor Dole has been Pain ’ 30 P. - peta = 30 P M.? 1s concerned and abundant practice will be provided in 
and is the special object of their dislike and enmity. From 2.15 A. M. to 5.15 A. M.? Fractions, Percentage, Problems, Affiliated Information, - 
But he is a man of good judgment and sterling in- From 3.15 P. M. to 9.30 P. M.? and in Addition, Substraction, Multiplication and Divi- 
tegrity, and has succeeded in conducting the insular From 3.30 A. M. to 9.15 A. M.? aon. b's) ae 1 
affairs in a manner satisfactory to those who ap- From 10.30 A. M. to 5.30 P. M.? a seem = ae: ‘® =o . wi’ I 
pointed him. He recently visited Washington and From 8.45 A. M. to 8.15 P. M.? o. Ta . ‘. ee : 
other cities of the Union, and was everywhere re- 70. How many days ins week? ree 8 : 9 I 
ceived with great cordiality and confidence, which ce _. Whats Weeks tae WARY pee Gh I 
must have been highly gratifying to him after the ‘aie died Seth Dictemnber, 8). Teach 27 as 3x 9 283 as4x7 : 
turmoil of the years. April, June, and November, asdxé as 7x 4 
Meanwhile, we may say to our new possession— All the rest have 31, 81. Teach 30 as 5 x 6 32as4x8 I 
“the land of sunshine and rainbows,” “the key to Except February alone as 6 x 5 as 8 x 4 
the Pacifice’—“Aloha! Aloha!” Which hath 28, except 82. Teach 35 as5x 7 36 as 3 x 12 
Leap year, when it hath 29. as 7x5 as 4x9 I 
ame a as 6 x 6 
SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS. Which months have 31 days? nat % 4 E 
How many days from January 10 to February 10? os 1338 I 
Who was “The Poet of the Poor’? February 12 to March 12? 88 Teach 29 as 3x 13 42 as 3x14 9 
What foreign queen married au American? March 9 to April 9? : 6x7 I 
Who was the “wisest fool in Europe’? : April 19 to May 19? - as . ' 
: What noted mathematician fired a fleet with a burn- May 17 to June 7? 40as 5x8 as 7 x 6 ‘ 
ing glass? x # as 8 x 5 45 as 5 x 9 
Who said, “An honest man is the noblest work of June 29 to July 7? as 9x5 c 
0d”? . July 17 to August +t? : : ; 
Who was the original of Browning’s “The Lost August 10 to y oe 17? 84. Teach 48 as 3 x * 49 as 7x 7 . 
Leader’? : , ! September 3 to December 15? sa: : oa Cc 
Which American poet was said by Lowell to have be2n as6x8 
“two-fifths genius and three-fiiths pure fudge’’? October 21 to poecoed aa as &x6 I 
Tho said, “I cannot afford to waste my time making November 1 to December 31? ; ™ eye 9 
éaue= teem the Delineator for January. 71. Liquid Measure. (Use measures.) 85. Teach bs; as 3x17 56 as 7 x 8 . 
= = : Fill a quart with pints of water. " io wae mee? RB 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.—(I1) phic ee 86. Teach 65 as 7 x 9 72 as 3 x 24 E 
Fill a gallon with quarts of water. 8x4 4% 48 R 
BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. With pints of water. ; ste th R 
How many pints in 1 quart? 64 as 8x8 tins R 
THIRD LESSON, CHAPTERS X.-XVII. How many 1-2 pints in 1 quart? <6 428 R 
Chapter X.: A sermon on the subject indicated in the How many quarts in 1 gallon? 65 as 5x 13 as 12x6 R 
chapter heading. The attempt of the ladies of the How many pints? 87. Teach es os a 9 96 as 4 x 24 H 
family to make a better appearance than their means How many 1-2 pints? as 6 x 16 R 
justify places them in a ridiculous situation. The In 1-2 gallon, how many quarts? Ss an Sue nani Rol 
Vicar rejoices thereat as “Giving many opportunities of How many pints? i 19° 3 on 18 x8 R 
future triumph and teach my davghters more humility.” fow many 1-2 pints? i a "x 13 Rol 
(The boys will probably agree that the Vicar is “all At § cents a quart what will a pint of milk cost? 8%. Teach 108 ne? nee 12 99 as 11 x 12 1( 
right” in this. while the girls will think it unkind!) One-half a pint? ; : 12 9 R 
Chapters XI., XII., XIII., and XIV.: Select from these Two quarts? 7 as 144 as 12 x 12 F 
chapters simple idyllic scenes, as Michaelmas eve at A gallon? shi tin 16 ae 5 P 
Neighbor Fiamborough’s, story of Moses at the fair. At 24 cents a gallon what will a quart cost? P M 
One of the most famous descriptions in the book. Why? A pint? FRACTIONS.—(IL.) | L 
XIV.: The Vicar’s experience at the fair. Three pints? 89. 1-2 of 14 plus 1-7 of 14 equals L 
XIII.: The daughters have opportunity to go as “com- 72. How many in a pair? 1-2 of 15 plus 1-5 of 15 equals A 
panions” in the city. Mr. Burchell objects, and gives Name things that are sold by the pair. 1-4 of 16 plus 1-4 of 16 equals Li 
disagreeable advice Of what “breach of hospitality’ Other things spoken of by the pair. 1-2 of 16 plus 1-8 of 16 equals C} 
were the Primroses guilty? Mr Burchell proved, the 73. How many in 1 dozen? 1-3 of 18 plus 1-6 of 18 equals Se 
Viear thinks. an enemy in disguise. Mr. Burchell’s In 1-2 dozen? In 11-2 dozen? : . : | E 
speech to the Vicar, ‘Don’t you know I could hang you Narre things sold by the dozen. perder —— ; 
all for this?” True? [Compare Chapter XXVII., the ye ee 1-4 of 20 plus 1-5 of 20 equals H 
Vicar’s Ciscourse in the prison on crime and punishment: (4. How many in a score? 1-2 of 20 plus 1-10 of 20 equals Cha 
“I cannot tell whether it is from the number‘of or What is sold by the quire? pore > <0 aie Hi 
penal punishments or the licentiousness of our people How many sheets in a quire? 90. 2-7 of 14 equals 3-4 of 16 equals . 
that ver J country should show more ¢: og he a yeir How many pairs in a score? 3-7 of 14 equals —_ of 16 equals an 
an half the dom s y , ed. are W , -7 of ; -8 ‘ 
ae ee ee eee ee ee §=— ew say inves a a.gnieel ap Pep he cnesRmmigee® E. re 
by death. Eighty vears ago a man could be hanged for 75. Use Dry Measure. 5-¢ Of 1e equals oD “7 an 
stealing a chicken.] How many pints in a quart? 2-5 of 15 equals 2-9 of 18 equals H 
Chapter XV.: The apparent proof of Mr. Burchell’s Quarts in a peck? 2-3 of 15 equals 2-3 of 18 equals 
perfidy Dismiss with merely a statement from one Rt a ror 3-5 of 15 equals 5-6 of 18 equals f 
member of class 2s to the nature of this proof. Pecks in a bushel: r of 15 2-4 of 20 equals Man 
Chapter XVI.: Tronbles hang over the heads of the Pecks in 1-2 bushel? ee on ee vg dea TI 
Vicar and his family. but the author pavses for one Quarts in 1-2 peck? 91. 15-2 equals 19-2 equals Tr 
more interestin x sketch before hastening the evil events Quarts in 1-2 bushel? 16-3 equals 19-3 equals \ 
that are to follow. All gucomecious of impending triais, Quarts in a bushel? 15-7 equals 19-4 equals Hine 
the family sit for their pertraits. The young Squire, ap- a 107 
nearing recularly, is included in the picture. This flat- If a peck of apples cost 32 cents, how much would a 16-5 equals 19-9 equals 102 
ters the Vicar’s wife. and makes the neighbors jealous. quart cost? 14-2 equals 21-4 equals 
Goldsmith begins to show his readers the true character A half-peck? 17-4 equals 21-5 equals 
of the young Squire. . : A half-bushe!? 17-8 equals 21-10 equals 
Chapter XVII.: Mr. Williams appears as a rival of the ae ad 
voung Squire. The wedding day is set. Olivia dis- A peat: 92. 1-3 of 21 equals 1-4 of 24 equals 


appears. 76. Wood measure. 1-7 of 21 equals 1-6 of 24 equals 
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a 
1-2 of 22 equals 1-18 of 24 equals When two whole numbers multiplied will make a third THE MASSACHUSETTS TEMPERANCE 
1-11 of 22 equals 1-12 of 24 equals number, that third number is a multiple of either of COMMITTEE 
1-2 of 24 equals 1-5 of 25 equals them. said . 
1-3 of 24 equals 103. — 


a3, 21-3 equals 24-4 equals 
21-7 equals 24-6 equals 
22-2 equals 24-8 equals 
22-11 equals 24-12 equals 
24-2 equals 25-5 equals 
24-3 equals 

94. 8 equals how many -7? 3 equals how many -8? 
7 equals how many -3? 4 equals how many -6? 
2 equals how many -11? 6 equals how many -4? 
11 equals how many -2? 8 equals how many -3? 
12 equals how many -2? 5 equals how many -5? 


2 equals how many -12 

95. 1-23 of 21 plus 1-7 of 21 equals 
1-2 of 22 plus 1-11 of 22 equals 
1-2 of 24 plus 1-12 of 24 equals 
1-3 of 24 plus 1-8 of 24 equals 
1-4 of 24 plus 1-6 of 24 equals 
1-5 of 25 plus 2-5 of 25 equals 


PROBLEMS.—(III.) 


If 6 girls can thread needles in 1 minute, how 
many minutes would it take 1 girl? 

If 6 do it in 2 minutes, how long would it take 1 girl 
to do it? 

If 6 do it in 3 minutes, how long 1 girl? 

If 12 do it in 1 minute, how long 1 girl? 

If 12 do it in 2 minutes, how long 1 girl? 

If 12 do it in 3 minutes, how long 1 girl? 

If 12 do it in 4 minutes, how long 1 girl? 

97. Ella has 49 cents. 

Eva has 3-7 as much as Ella. 

Ellen has 6 more than Eva. 

Esther has 4-3 as many as Ellen. 

Edna has 5-4.as many as Esther. 

Edith has 3 less than Edna. 

Evelyn has 8-7 as many as Edith. 

Emeline has 5-8 as many as Evelyn. 

How many more has Ella than each of the others? 

98. Barbara has 48 cents. 

Betsy has 5-12 as many as Barbara. 

Beulah has twice as many as Betsy. 

Cora has 5-8 as many as Beulah. 

Carrie has 4-5 as many as Cora. 

Clara has 1-2 more than Carrie. 

Cassie has 4-5 as many as Clara. 

Catherine has twice as many as Cassie. 

How many has each? 

99. Ralph has 6 marbles. 

Roy has 8 marbles. 

tob has 5 marbles. 

Rollin has 4 marbles. 

Raymond has 2 marbles. 

Ruel has 1-2 as many as Ralph. 

Reuben 1-2 as many as Kollin and Raymond. 

Ruthven as many as Ralph and Rob. 

Reed twice as many as Ralph. 

How many has Ruel? Reuben? Ruthven? 

Ruthven has how many more than Ralph? 
Kob? Rollin? Raymond? 

teed has how many more than Ralph? 
Rollin? and Raymond? 

190. Rollin has 7 marbles. 

Robert has 6 marbles. 

Francis has 5 marbles. 

Frank has 4 marbles. 

Mark has 3 marbles. 

Lewis has as many as Rollin and Mark. 

Luke as many as Robert and Mark. 

Alonzo as many as Robert and Frank. 

Levi as many as Francis and Frank. 

Charles twice as many as Francis. 

Samuel has three times as many as Mark. 

Edwin has twice as many as Frank. 

How many has’' Lewis? Luke? 
Samuel? Edwin? 

How many more has Lewis than Mark? 
rank? ' 

101. Fannie had 3 pairs of collar buttons. 

Georgia had 1-2 dozen collars. 

Frances had 1-4 of a dozen collars. 

How many collars had Georgia and Frances? 

How many more collars had Georgia and Frances than 
Fannie had collar buttons. 

The collar buttons cost 6 cents each. 

The collars ccst 10 cents each. 

Which cost the. most, Fannie’s collar buttons or 
‘eorgia’s collars? Fannie’s buttons or Frances’ collars? 
102. 12 is a multiple of 3 and 4 

of 2 and 6 
36 is a multiple of 2 and 18 
of 3 and 12 
of 4 and 9% 
of 6 and § 


96. 


7 


jd 


Reed? 
Roy? 


Roy? Rob? 


Alonzo? Levi? 


‘harles? 
Rollin than 


$1 is a multiple of what number? 

84 is a multiple of what two numbers? 

72 is a multiple of how many numbers? 

63 is a multiple of what numbers? 

56 is a multiple of what numbers? 

54 is a multiple of what numbers? 

2 is a factor of 10. 

5 is a factor of 10. 

2, 3, 4, 6 are factors of 12. 

104. Any number is a factor of a number that is a 
multiple of it. 

What are the factors of 8? 9? 
20? 21? 24? 27? 28? 30? 32? 
49? 

105. 
ber. 


12? 


367 


14? 15? 
40? 42? 


16? 18? 
45? 487 


Any number that has no factors is a prime num- 


Memorize these prime numbers: 11, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, 
31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 53, 59, 61, 67, 71, 73, 79, 83, 89, 97. 

106. No even number is prime. 

No number ending in 5 or 0 is prime. 


No number is prime if the sum of its digits is a mul- 
tiple of 3. 








ILLITERACY IN EUROPE.* 


—— 





Category of 














Countries (or States). Per Cent. Date Population 
Teutonic Nations ewe et he, 
German Empire........ 0.11 1896 Male 
| ee a er -16 1896 “6 
DONE 65.6436 sewteds .02 1896 $6 
SAXONY «os cc cccceces .02 1896 +6 
Wiirtemberg......... .03 1896 via 
pO ae eee .02 1896 “ 
SE 2% 5 0% 6.00608 hoe .10 1896 ‘6 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin 05 1896 és 
Saxe-Weimar........ 00 1896 “ 
Mecklenberg-Strelitz . 29 1896 si 
Oldenburg........... .10 1896 “ 
Brunswick........... ye 1896 66 
Saxe-Meiningen...... .09 1896 “ 
Saxe-Altenburg...... .00 1896 vs 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha .. .00 1896 4 
pS re Serre .00 1896 
Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
ee PE OEE TS ee .00 1896 66 
Swarzburg-Rudol- -00 1896 +s 
rrr eee .00 1896 hd 
.. | ase .00 1896 66 
Reuss, senior line .... .00 1896 66 
Reuss, junior line.... .00 1896 a 
Schaumburg-Lippe. .. .00 18915 “6 
Lippe .....ccccccceee .00 1896 66 
BE dtd 0a chm bn .00 1896 $6 
ere ee .00 1896 “ 
FIQMBOte . . 2. cccccsee -00 1896 6 
Alsace-Lorraine .....- 10 1896 “6 
Sweden and Norway ... 11 1893 we 
PIOMMETE ccccsccvccere .54 1891 is 
BOOS «6 <itasces meses 1.60 1892 Male and 
female over 
10 years 
Mixed Teutonic 
Switzerland ........... .30 1897 Male 
ORG 8:44 4).040506008 3.57 1893 Male and 
female 
Netherlands........... 4.00 1897 Male 
England... .s2ssccsccece 5.80 1893 Male and 
female 
Romanic, Teutonic, Magyaric Mixture 
PPE 6k. 6 65.04 4004000 4.90 1897 Male 
Belgium......++sescees 12.80 1897 ss 
pS rere ae 23.80 1895 ss 
eS SE ee Oe eee 17.00 1893 Male and 
female 
FRUNgary «- 00 voce ceceee 28.10 1894 Male 
SEE a nck 66s) oes bea te 30 00 1897 Male and 
female 
Be ik sp nsncunvash eres 38.30 1895 Male 
Portugal ........-++e+: 79.00 1890 Male and 
female 
Spakn ...--- eee ceeeees 68.10 1889 Male 
Slavic Nations 
SEN As 6.54.4.00 5%,0 002480 61.70 1894 ss 
Servia.....-. Oe TOP ET 86.00 1890 & 
Roumanie . oo. cccsccee &9.00 1892 “ 


* Report of United States Commissioner of Education. 








THE LOUISIANA POURCHASE—(XV1) 
THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

One conflict remained before the region of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase could rest securely in American hands, 
It was a brief and spirited conflict, but gloriously de- 
cisive. It was the Battle of New Orleans. 

Louisiana had been admitted as a state on the last 
day of April, 1512, And in the June following, Congress 
declared war against England. The war continued, with 
varying fortunes to each of the combatants, for nearly 
three years, when it was ended by the Treaty of Ghent. 

This treaty was signed and sealed a full fortnight be- 
fore the Battle of New Orleans was fought. But the 
news of the cessation of hostilities had as yet reached 
neither General Jackson—the American commander at 








| Continued on_page 418.) 
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The Massachusetts Temperance Committee of Twelve 
owes its existence to a division of sentiment among 
people who agree that the schcols should train the chil- 
dren to temperance, not only because the law requires 
it, but becnuse the welfare of the children and of society 
demands it. This division was sharply brought out in 
1899, when an effort was made in the Massachusetts 
Legislature io make the temperance law more specific 
and exacting, and to introduce penalties for non- 
compliance, School committees, superintendents of 
schools, teachers, the state board of education, educa- 
tional and professional forces generally, were repre- 
sented in the opposition to the movement, while large 
numbers of earnest tempsrance people, apparently 
backed by some 40,000 petitioners, appeared in favor of 
the movement. The Legislature gave the petitioners 
leave to withdraw,—a gain to temperance instruction, 
it was claimed, on the one hand; and a blow to it, it 
was claimed, on the other. 

I.ater a call for a meeting of the various temperance 
forces was issued to see if, through mutual concessions, 
it might not be possible to secure united action for the 
purpose that both sides had at heart. The meeting was 


held at the Park-street church on January 27, 1900. It 
was arranged that a Committee of Twelve should be 


constituted, with six representatives from the educa- 
tional forces of the state, and six from the various state 
temperance organizations. This committee was charged 
with the general duty of securing concert of action in 
matters relating to the enforcement of the temperance 
policy of the state. Six members of the committee were 
appointed by the Association of Massachusetts School 
Superintendents, and three by the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; the remaining three represent large temperance 
organizations and interests. 

The committee is constituted as follows:— 

Frank A. Hill, chairman of the committee, secretary 
of the State Board of Education. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington, M. D., secretary of the com- 
mittee, superintendent of health and heredity depart- 
ment, State and National W. C. T. U. 

Miss Sarah L, Arnold, dean of Simmons College, Bos- ° 
ton. - 

William A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis Normal 
School. 

George W. Fitz, M. D., formerly assistant professor in 
physiology and hygiene, and medical visitor, Harvard 
University. 

Miss Jessie Forsyth, international superintendent of 
juvenile work for the Good Templars. 

Ray Greene. Huling, head master of the Cambridge 
English high school. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent of scientific tem- 
perance instruction department, National and World’s 
Ae ay Ae ve 


J. Asbury Pitman, superintendent of schools, Marl- 
boro. 
Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D. D., vice-president of the 


Massachusetts Tctal Abstinence Society. 
Mrs. Katharine Lente 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Mary G. Stuckenberg, superintendent of temper- 
ance and labor department, State National 

Ww. C. FIR 

To guide such school committees as might choose to 
follow its recommendations, the committee issued in 
June, 1902, a “Preliminary Report on a Course of Study 
in Physiology and Hygiene for the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Schools,’ a report limited to the first four years of 
Jetween the examination of the proof and the 
printing of the report, three members of the committee 
declined to affix their signatures,—a fact which the com- 
mittee on publication stated without comment. The 
minority then issued a minority report, admitting that 
they had voted to make the committee’s report unani- 
mous, but claiming that the report, as issued, was, in 
vital points, not the one they had voted for. The next 
meeting of the committee, after that of May 8, was not 
held until November 15, 1902. At that meeting the com- 
mittee voted to adopt the following statement: 
STATEMENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS TEMPER- 

ANCE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 

In view of the mincrity report of the Massachusetts 
Temperance Committee of Twelve, which has received 
the signatures of three members of the committee, 
namely, Miss Jessie Forsyth, Mrs, Mary H. Hunt, and 
Dr. Albert H. Plumb, and has been widely circulated in 
the temperance and educational press of the country, 
the Committee of Twelve finds it its duty to say that, 
officially, there is no minority report of the committee, 
but that the only report authorized and published by 


Stevenson, president of the 


and 


school, 


[Continued on page 418.) 
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The headquarters of the Superintendents at Cin- 


cinnati will be at the Grand hotel. 


William H. Lynch of Mountain Grove school, Mis- 


has taught forty years with the loss of bu 


Next! 


Hon. Frank Nelson, state superintendent of Kan- 


sour. 
nine days. 


sas, in a valuable article on “Rural Schools,” i one 
of the current magazines, says: “Consolidation is to- 
day proving a success in a great many states of the 
Union, notably in Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas.” Why omit Massachusetts, 
in which the movement started, and in which twice 


as much is accomplished as in any other state? 


PAINFULLY LARGE CHANCE. 





Charles W. Eliot of Harvard and th: 


“brought down the house” at the Massachu 


President 
N. 2. a: 


setts School masters’ 


Club recem'vy when in giving 


objections to the open debate in an educationa 


meeting he said: “This is the opportunity for a crank 
if one be present, and experience teaches that there 


° . 2 " ! 4 i 
is a painfully large chance that a crank will be 
present.” 


WHAT IS SEEN IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


made with one of tl 


most New York state to visit 
schools in New York. mostly in New York city, and 


Arrangements have been 1e 


prominent teachers in 


There will be no attempt to be 


but rnere will be a vivid portravai 
of such work as will be helpful to others. There will 
be at least ten of these article on “What I Have Seen 
in New York Schools.” 
already in hand, and they are the brightest and the 


report what he sees. 


captious or funny, 


Some of these articles are 


most clean cut of anything of the kind I have ever 
The series will begin about the first of 
February. 


seen. 





BOSTON FEDERATION. 
Boston teachers are to have a federation. 
be a genuine “federation.” 


It will 
It will be a federation 
of Boston public school teachers. Every club, asso- 
ciation, or other organization of the public schoo! 
teachers of the city will join in the movement, and 
each will be represented, presumably, in the directive 
board. It will not be a new or independent organ- 
ization, but a federating of all existing organizations. 








GREATEST SERVICE 


The Twentieth Century educational lectures this 
winter are the greatest service the club has yet 
rendered the cause of edueation. Dr. W. 'T. Harris 
gave three remarkable lectures of Goethe, the elab- 
oration of the articles that appeared in the Journal 
of Education four years ago. 


VERT. 


President Jacob Gou'd 
Schurman of Cornell has also given a notable lecture 
on “State Education—Its Rise and Present Sta:cd- 


ing.” 








A BEARDSHEAR MEMORIAL. 


The lowa Historical Society has issued a pamphlet 
containing “A Memorial of William Miller Beard- 
shear.” It contains a biographical sketch by Pro- 
fessor Isaac A. the state universitv: “The 
funeral Oration,” by O. H. Cessna; “Dr. Beardshear 
in His Relations to Public Education,” by 


Loos of 


Richard 
(. Barrett: “Dr. Beardshear as President of the State 
College.” by FE. W. Stanton; “Dr. Beardshear as Poet 
and Friend,” by W. R. Boyd. 





A FITCHBURG IDEA. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., the Teachers’ Association, 
the Woman’s Club, and the Merchants’ Association 
will each hold a meeting in the interest of education 
to which the others will be invited, but the point of 
view will be determined by the club which entertains. 
ach purposes to give the visitors a good time while 
being entirely frank. Fach will tell what the others 
do that they should not, educationally considered, 
and what they should do that they do not. \ 


IN A CLASS BY HIMSELF 

Dr. George P. Brown of School and Home Eduea- 
(iON Says: 

“It is devoutly to be hoped that the Association 
will honor itself by electing its presidents for some 
vears to come, from the class of edueationists that 
Dr. Eliot.” sut President Fliot 
precious near being in a class by himself. 


lncdad 
melud comes 


It is not 
probable that any other man approaching his class 
would devote a vear to this special work as President 
Kliot is doing. 





THE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 


Some months since we published the report of the 


“(Committee of Twelve’—prominent Massachusetts 


educationists—upon scientific temperance teaching. 
Since then there has been more or less discussion by 
three of the twelve who did not sign the report. 
Those who did sign it feel called upon to state the 
case as they understand it, as they think that the 
public may get-a wrong idea of the facts from the 


statements of the three. The Journal of Kdueation 


gives space to the statement in another column. 


DONT BE A CRANK. 


Never was there so great opposition to crankism in 


education as to-day. Intelligence, wide-spread in- 
telligence, alwavs reduces the opportunities of a 
erank. In the past there was forbearance with the 


educational crank. He might shout against cor 


poral punishment or for it, against the spelling book 
or for it, against the multiplication table or for it. 
and be as: extreme as he chose, and his leadership 


would be intensified by his zeal. ‘To-day, as never 


before, educational theories and practices are to be 
estimated by results and not by words, by what is 
accomplished, and not by what is said. The crank 
is not the man who makes the wheels go round. 
That is not the primal interest in a crank. All 
the word means is “crookedness,” and we have 
no use to-day in education for the crooked ways of 
crankiness. 





MR. TETLOW’S EXAMPLE. 





John Tetlow is principal of the Girls’ High and 
Latin school, Boston. He is also president of the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club just now. There 
are forty-four teachers in his schol, regfilar, special, 
and substitute, and the forty-four teachers in one 
day paid in $88 for their advance membership in the 
N. EK. A. Boston alone hopes to have 1,000 advance 
memberships, and within a radius of fifty miles there 
will probably be 1,000 more. Teachers who can at- 
tend and board at home, thereby saving many dollars 
in board and carfare, can do no less than pay $2.00 
for membership fee in the N. E. ‘A., if they care 
aught for the meeting professionally. Every teacher 
in Detroit took advance membership, as did every 
teacher in Minneapolis and in Los Angeles. This 
could easily be matched in Boston. If it is not, it 
will not be from lack of example on the part of Mr. 
Tetlow. 





¥ 


A SYSTEM OF COLLEGE TUTORS. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton Univer- 
sity says i— 

My hobby is to establish in Princeton University*a 
system of tutors like that of England, which shall 
throw the seniors and juniors upon their own re- 
sources and start in them habits of independent 
thinking. ‘By doing this we shall give Princeton a 
distinction, such as will remove it entirely from com- 
petition with other colleges. I do not believe that 
the natural carnal man was meant ‘to sit down and 
read a book. I myself would rather see and hear 
But 
it is necessary that we learn of the past from books. 
A good tutor, or reading coach, can instill into his 


things than find them out from printed pages. 


pupils the desire and the comradeship of reading. 
What we need to establish my dreamed-of system of 
tutors, which is about the most expensive means of 
education that there is, is money by the million. 
We can then turn money into a greater quantity of 
virile, red corpuscles of blood better than any other 
institution in the United States. 








GREAT GUBERNATORIAL 


B. Odell of New York has recently 
spoken with emphasis upon education: 

the fact that the educited 
man makes the best citizen, and that to him come 
opportunities that are denied to the less fortunate, 


OTTERANCE. 
Governor Bb. 


“We have recognized 


whose minds have ngt been polished through a tu'- 
tion of hard work and studious application. We 
can well afford to be liberal in the cause of education 
that states- 
everything 


and protests should never be raised to 
insists that the best of 
shall be accorded in the intellectual development of 
our children, and that we should take advantage of 
every new opportunity that is presented. In the 
management of the state’s financial affairs, it should 
not alone be the object to reduce and curtail extrava- 


manship which 


gances, but it should also be our aim to extend ad- 
vantages which are for the benefit of the people, 
without reference to the cost. The tangible proof 
of the wisdom of the expenditures is to be found in 
While we have been ex- 
aid in directions, there been 


in the state’s supervision of educational mat- 


the work aecomplished. 


tending other has 
neglect 
ters, so far as its appropriations have been con- 
cerned, and improvements were borne by the locali- 
tics rather than by the state itself. Sinee the state 
exercises a partial control in these matters, it be- 
came our duty to correct its unfairness in the dis- 
tribution of the school money, and ‘the legislature of 
1902 arrived at the conclusion that there should b 
no further excuse for ignorance, and that in every 


locality where through lack of means it was impos 
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sible to insure educational facilities commensurate 
with the requirements of the times, the state shou'd 


be more liberal in its dealings than ever before.’’ 








THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM* 


When Henry D. Lloyd returned from his pro- 
longed trip abroad, studying the things worth while, 
in the first speech he made after his return 1 
heard him say that after mature reflection and much 
observation of men and measures in the whole civil- 
ized world he was satisfied that the nineteenth cen- 
tury had given to the twentieth, five distinctively im- 
portant men, and two of these, whom he placed at 
the head of his list, were Booker T. Washington and 
Jacob A. Riis. It was my great pleasure some years 
ago to room with Mr. Riis for three nights. He was 
in a frame of mind which made it easy to keep him 
talking far into the night of the battle he had been. 
and was then still,,fighting with the slums. “How 
the Other Half Lives,” and “The Making of An 
American” have been epoch-making books, but this 
is really more interesting to-day than either of those. 
This book is written in the light of recent develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Riis well says that we have advanced more 
rapidly in the past three vears than in the preceding 
thirty. In “The Battle With the Slum” Mr. Riis 
gives contrasts as he could not in “How the Other 
Half Lives,” or in “A Ten Years’ War.” The first 
of these appeared thirteen years ago, the second after 
ten vears more of the battle, and this latest after 
three years more, and it is interesting to see the 
progress of the battle after twenty vears, after thirty 
vears, and after thirty-three. 
and cheer and promise in any chapter of this than 


There is more of hope 


in any ten chapters of either of the other two books. 
This boek should be read by every teacher of ele- 
mentary schools in the densely populated sections of 
cities and manufacturing towns. It presents the 
helpful side of life as neither of the other books did. 
This gives in detail a sample of every successful de- 
parture and experiment, many of which are con- 
nected with the public schools. 

Why cannot, why will not, some man ef larg 
wealth put a copy of this ‘book into the hands of 
every teacher who needs it? Vastly better than any 
amount of theorizing and philosophizing about the 
possibilities of the public school is the description in 
these pages of what is being done and how, and the 
accomplishments. 


*The Battle with the Slum. By Jacob A. Riis. Illustrated 
Price, $2.0U. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


450 pp. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The commanders of the British and German fleets 
in Venezuelan waters followed up their arbitrary 
proceeding in seizing and scuttling the Venezuelan 
vessels at La Guayra by bombarding and destroying 
the harbor defences of Puerto Cabello. The osten- 
sible provocation for this act was the fact that a 
street rabble in that city, inflamed by news of the 
sinking of the Venezuelan boarded a 
British freight steamer, taken off some of the crew, 
and insulted the British flag. The commanders of 
the allied fleets allowed only two hours for repara- 


ships, had 


tion and apology. President Castro was immediately 
communicated with, and it appears that a message 
of apology was received from him just at the expira- 
tion of the time limit, but too late to avert the bom 
hardment. 

* * * 

Not the least surprising thing in the Venezuelan 
complications is that England should have accepted 
Giermany’s initiative, and followed her lead. Eng- 
lang has repeatedly declared her respect for the Mon- 
roe doctrine, while Germany is inclined to strain it 
to the breaking point. England is well disposed 
toward the United States, and inclined to make the 
most of Anglo-American ties; while Germany regards 
this country 9° her rival, commercially and _polit- 
ically. Yet the two countries have entered into 
alliance in an enterprise which at the best can 
hardly fail to irritate American sensibilities, and at 
the worst might precipitate a war over the Monroe 
doctrine. Even in the text of the ultimatum which 
the British to President 
Castro, this secondary position is acknowledged, for 


government presented 


the German claim is described as “the first case,” and 
Kngland simply insists on being as well treated as 
Germany. 
aK ok kK 

Other European powers are taking this opportunity 
to press their claims upon Venezuela. France 
had previously made an arrangement with President 
Castro for the arbitration of her demands, so that 
she has no excuse for coercion. Spain, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark have filed claims, but with- 
out any show of force or menace of it. Italy, how- 
ever, has follewed the example of Great Britain and 
(iermany in presenting an ultimatum, withdrawing 
its minister from Caracas and sending warships to 
Venezuelan waters. 'The somewhat precipitate exul- 
tation with which the Italian papers have proclaimed 
the abrogation of the Monroe doctrine suggests that 
Italy would hardly take so costly a means of collect- 
ing a debt which originally amounted to only 
$63,000, if she were not prompted by political 
motives, 

x * e 

The latest development, and in some respects the 
most hopeful one is the appeal made to President 
Castro by the leading citizens of Caracas, merchants, 
bankers, and agriculturists, to vield to the demands 
of the Powers. ‘The men making this appeal are at 
the same time struggling to provide money for the 
requisite payments and guarantees. This is a costly 
undertaking, for the demands of the Powers will be 
swollen ‘by the cost of their fleets; but it is cheaper 
than war. 
to the Powers, if what they really want is the collec- 
tion of their claims; for actual war can bring them 
little glory or gain. They can hold temporarily 
Venezuelan ports, but they cannot pursue th» Vene- 
zuclans into the interior, and they are estopped from 


This ought to be a welcome movement 


taking possession of territory, which is about the only 
valuable asset that Venezuela has. 
* ok hd 

li is only a coincidence, but it is conceivable that 
it may prove a fortunate one that, while these for- 
eign fleets are harassing Venezuela, and the political 
atmosphere, all through South America, is charged 
with electricity, the combined North Atlantic, South 
Atlantic and European squadrons of the United 
States navy are cruising in the Caribbean within easy 
distance. They are engaged in the war games which 
were planned months ago, and which have no refer- 
ence whatever to the Venezuelan troubles, but their 
proximity to the scene of disturbance ensures ad- 
quate protection to American interests,—the Monroe 
dcetrine included,—if they are menaced. 

* # 

As was predicted in this column two weeks ago, 
the compromise which the German government ar- 
ranged with the Agrarians gave it all the strength it 
needed to pass the tariff bill “en bloc” without dis- 
cussion or a vote on any of the seven or eight hun- 
The vote on passing the bill to 
100, and it 

14th, after eighteen 
Chancellor von Bulow 
made rather a sorry figure, when he tried to explain 


dred amendments. 
a third reading was 202 to was taken 
early in the morning of the 
hours of continuous debate. 

the government’s concessions and to make it appear 
that they did not amount to much; and his speech 
was almost drowned by the indecorous laughter of 
the Socialist deputies. 
way, for the most part, in 


The government had its own 
the grain duties, but 
heavy advances were made on animals and meats. 


= 
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There are the usual expressions of regret that the 
business of Congress should be halted bv the adjourn- 
ment for the holiday recess before anything of im- 
portance has been done, and that the two months 
remaining after the recess are too short a time to 
justify a reasonable expectation of legislation of con- 
sequence, outside of the appropriation bills. But 
the situation is one to which the American people 
should have been accustomed by this time, and be 
able to endure with composure. <A_ resolution has 
been introduced for a constitutional amendment 
under which the newly-elected Congress would be 
summoned early in January, arid the outgoing Con- 
gress would be prohibited from anything but emer- 
gency legislation in the interval between the Novem- 
ber elections and the January session of the new 


Congress. The proposition is likely to go the way 


of all proposed amendments to the constitution dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 
* * * 


As an incident of the investigation of the anthra- 
cite coal strike commission, evidence has been given 
which proves a monstrous abuse of child labor in 
Pennsylvania mills. Little girls of ten or eleven 
years testified to being employed all night in the 
mills, from 6.30 to 6.30, with half an hour at mid- 
night fora meal. Except for this brief respite at 
midnight, their work keeps them on their feet all the 
night; and for this cruel toil they are paid from 
three to six cents an hour. The blame for this 
shocking state of things must be shared between em- 
ployers and parents, for in one or two instances it 
was ascertained that the miners whose young chil- 
dren were thus deprived of the heritage of childhood, 
were comfortably off and owned the houses they 
lived in. 
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assist the mind. It should afford nervous energy in 
the largest amount and in the form of a most endur- 
ing supply for a man’s spiritual needs. 

Physical exercise affects directly the museular sys- 
tem, but the muscular system is not all of the body, 
nor, indeed, itself directly the generator of what is 
called nervous energy. There is a nutritive process 
of digestion, and a distributive process of circulation 
through the heart and lungs and liver; the two 
forming a building-up function which restores, re- 
pairs, and increases the organism and removes the 
waste. ‘There is, besides, a nervous organism which 
receives impressions from without and conveys im- 


‘pulses that react on the environment. 


Physical exercise indirectly acts on the digestion 
and the circulatory system and on the nerves of sen- 
sation; and its relation to those other bodily fune- 
tions is nearly or quite as important as the direct re- 
lation of exercise to the muscles and the acquiring of 
strength. 

During the first fifty years of agitation on the sub- 
ject of bodily training, connected with the rise of 
Turner Societies in Germany and the preaching of 
the gospel of bodily culture as auxiliary to intel- 
lect and will by Spurzheim, his disciples, George 
Combe, Horace Mann, and their numerous followers, 
we may say without hesitation, that the doctrine of 
physical exercise was passing through its stage of 
superstitution and quackery. ‘There was a sharp 
dividing line between the believers in hygiene and 
the old school of physicians, and this separation led 
qyite naturally to dismal results. The doctors op- 
posed, with blind conservatism, the new apostles; 
and the latter justified the attitude of the former by 
a radicalism equally blind and fanatical. 

Physical exercise is now directed by educated phy- 
sicians in our colleges. It is a new movement of the 
highest importance, the establishment of a resident 
physician in each of our colleges as supervisor of 
gymnastics and recording inspector of physical de- 
velopinent among the students. It means a syn- 
thesis of science with reform and the end of the era 
of quackery in hygiene. 

The regular medical directors of physical exercise 
are reducing their observations to a statistical form, 
and are rejecting many of the principles supposed to 
be fixed in former times. They are dispelling many 
old illusions. They are widening the survey of 
effects, direct and indirect. 

The old athletism ina college prodtced a small 
quota of splendidly trained bodies. The majority of 
the students made but little progress. Their exer- 
cise consisted for the most part in sitting on the 
damp ground or on a dry fence and seeing the picked 
men of their classes engage in the violent contests 
for mastery. Athletics was rather a system of elim- 
inating the weak and selecting the already strong 
for the contest at ball or boating. Even in the gym- 
was the strong who held out and con- 
tinued to practice the exercises. But a system that 
selected the already strong rather than transformed 
the weak into the strong was only a sham for phy- 
sical education. That sham is now in process of 
;emoval by the substituting of special courses of ex- 
ercise provided by the medical gymnasiarch for each 
individual, after special diagnosis. 
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the committee is a report unanimously voted for and 
adopted by it. The minority report is a statement is- 
sued subsequent to adjournment. The committee’s re- 
port contains, in particular, the following three recom- 
mendations: — 

I. That, during the first four grades or years of 
school, there shall be two exercises a week for twelve 
wecks each year, the periods to have a duration of ten, 
fifteen, fifteen, and twenty minutes, respectively, for the 
four grades. 

II. That the instruction shall be oral, that is, with- 
out the use of text-books in the hands of the pupils, 
during the first four grades or years of school. 

Ill. That there shall be a supplementary use of 
books. 

As to the matter of the committee’s report outside of 
these three recommendations, there has been no dissent- 
ing vote. The same is true, also, of the first of the fore- 
going recommendations. 

As to the second and third recommendations, the 
minority at the meeting of May 8 voted for them in the 
language in which they now stand, thereby making the 
committee’s report unanimous. The report should, 
therefore, have been published with the signature of 
every member. Subsequently to the adjournment of the 
committee for the. season, the minority declined to affix 
their signatures, but issued instead a minority report. 
In this report they say that they “could not sign the 
report unqualifiedly because it contained a recommen- 
dation that instruction in the fourth year should be 
without the use of text-books in the hands of pupils.’’ 
Then they make the following statement:— 

“Just at this point a motion was offered that the edit- 
ing committee be instructed to insert the recommenda- 
tion that in the course of study there should be ‘a sup- 
plementary use of books.’ This motion, the minority 
understood, took the place of the one previously passed, 
which excluded books from the fourth-year pupils. 
With this understanding, the minority voted for the 
new motion, and agreed to the whole report, glad that 
a seemingly unanimous conclusion had been reached. 
But the last galley proof of the report presents the mat- 
ter in a very different light. Its recommendations on 
this point read as follows: (Then follow the second and 
third recommendations as given above.) 

“Thus the objectionable recommendation that instruc- 
tion should be without the use of text-books for pupils 
in the fourth year was retained in the report, contrary 
to the understanding of the minority, who had never for 
a moment imagined that it was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to offer two such contradictory recommendations, 
one of which refuses books in this study to fourth-year 
pupils, while the other calls for their use.” 

The character of this statement by the minority re- 
quires the committee to make known the facts. These 
facts are not matters of memory only, but of official 
record. They are as follows:— 

The second recommendation was first brought to a 
vote as a separate proposition, on its own merits, apart 
from the report as a whole. It was carried by a vote of 
year At a meeting of the committee held May 8, 1902, 
seven to three, the minority opposing it because they 
tained the first and second recommendations in the 
wording in which they now appear in the committee’s 
report. The vote on the report as a whole again stood 
seven to three, the opposition to the second recom- 
mendation continuing. Thus far there was no misap- 
prehension about the second recommendation. The 
majority favored it because it provided for oral instruc- 
tion the fourth year without text-books in the hands of 
the pupils, and the minority opposed it because they 
wanted instruction the fourth year with text-books in 
the hands of the pupils. 

Then the dissenting members made it understood that 
with certain concessions unanimous action could be se- 
cured. It was suggested first that the report should 
recommend such simple physiological and anatomical 
explanations by the teacher as would help the instruc- 
tion. On Dr. Fitz’s motion the committee go voted. It 
was suggested again that the committee should recom- 
mend a supplementary use of books. On Mr. Pitman’s 
motion the committee so voted. It was suggested once 
more that the committee refrain from publishing in the 
preliminary report its recommendations as to years la- 
ter than the fourth. On Mrs. Hunt’s motion the com- 
mittee so voted. A few minor matters in- the wording 
of topics were settled in the same spirit. 

Then the motion was made to adopt the entire report 
as thus amended. This motion was put into writing, 
read by the maker, Mr Baldwin, re-read by the chair- 
man, and received the unanimous vote of the commit- 
tee, ten members, including the minority, being present. 
The two that were absent have since given their ap- 
proval. Thus the second recommendation was brought 
to a formal vote on three occasions; its wording re- 
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New Orleans—nor Genera! Pakenham, commander of 
the British forces. 

Up to this time, the British had spent their energies 
in attacking the Union along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Canadian frontier. But towards the close of 1814 
they turned their attention to the Gulf settlements, and 
notably to New Orleans. They were moved to this at- 
tack because of the strategic position this city occupied, 
as the key to the Mississippi. 

Gleig, an officer in the expedition, after describing the 
Mississippi and its tributaries in his despatches to Eng- 
land, wrote: ‘“‘Whatever nation, therefore, chances to 
possess this place (New Orleans), possesses in reality the 
command of a greater extent of country than is included 
within the boundary line of the whole United States.”’ 

And the London Times announced that “most active 
measures are pursuing for detaching from the dominion 
of the enemy an important part of his territory.” 

So Pakenham’s campaign seems to have been under- 
taken, not simply to capture New Orleans, but to secure 
the vast section of the Louisiana Purchase, as well. 
With Canada on the north, and Louisiana on the west, 
the American republic would have been walled about by 
British territory. 

It was in the late December, 1814, that the British 
military and naval forces appeared off New Orleans. 
The American gunboats in Lake Borgne were easily cap- 
tured, and the British landed 2,400 men nine miles below 
the city. General Jackson went out to meet the invad- 
ing force with about 2,000 men, militiamen from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, as well as from Louisiana, free 
negroes, enrolled convicts, and the semi-piratical fol- 
lowers of the famous Lafitte. 

The first skirmish was towards the evening of De- 
cember 23. The fight continued about three hours, dur- 
ing which time more than 200 men on either side were 
killed or wounded. The Americans withdrew to their 
fortifications four miles from the city. 

yeneral Pakenham, a brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Wellington, made his next attack on the morning of the 
new year. The British had erected bastions of hogs- 
heads of sugar, while cotton bales furnished protection 
to the Americans. The hogsheads were easily broken 
up by the cannon shot, while the cotton bales were set 
on fire by hot shot and consumed. The day ended by the 
Americans withdrawing to the earthworks a mile and a 
half in the rear. 

Early on the morning of January 8, 1815, the British 
made their most determined, but final, attack. The 
Americans fought with such bravery that they held their 
foes in check. Not even the onset of the Highlanders 
disconcerted them for a moment. Nine British officers 
were killed in the assault, of whom two were generals— 
Pakenham, the commander, and Gibbs; while General 
Keene was seriously wounded. 

It was a glorious victory for the Americans. The 
action lasted but a short half-hour; but in that brief 
time the British had lost 700 in killed, 1,400 in wounded, 
and 500 prisoners. The American loss was only seven- 
teen, 

Thoroughly disheartened at the disasters that had 
overtaken the enterprise, General Lambert—on whom 
the command had fallen upon Pakenham’s death— 
abandoned it. and withdrew the little remnant of the 
army to his ships, only to learn almost immediately that 
peace between the belligerents had been concluded some 
weeks before. 

The victory of the Americans proved that even raw 
militia were more than a match for the best veteran 
troops of Europe; while it covered their doughty leader 
with glory, and paved the way for his reaching, a few 
vears after, the presidential chair. 
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SOME POSTOFFICES. 

Illinois has a Mazon and a Mason, a Maxon and a 
Macon. 

Lincoln is the most numerous office. 

Cleveland has thirty, though most of them were 
named before Grover C, was heard of; Jackson has 
twenty-nine; Washington, twenty-eight; Jefferson, 
twenty-seven; Garfield, twenty-seven; Grant, twenty- 
four; McKinley, eighteen; and Roosevelt, twelve. 

Cuba is represented in twenty states, Freedom, seven- 
teen, Liberty, thirty, Independence, twenty-four, Faith, 
five, Hope, twenty-eight, Charity, eight, and Benevo- 
lence, one. Friendship is used eighteen times, Love has 
two, Ice, two, Mud, two, and Sleet and Rain are used. 
Springfield is used in twenty-eight states, Confidence 
four times, Prosperity, nine, Relief, six, Rats, two, 
Credit, seven, Sunrise, seven, Sunset, fourteen. 

There are five Bachelors, two Maidens, while Widdow- 
field is in Wyoming and Bride in Tennessee. 

Backbone is represented in two states, Kentucky has 
a Shoulderblade, and [linois claims a Bigneck, Saints, 
some 400 in number, are scattered all over the country. 
There are fifteen Paradises. Texas has a Pickle, Ten- 
nessee has a Virtue, Nebraska has Worms, and Colorado 
a Puzzle. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Laurel Primer 











A Primer and First Reader 
for Home, Advanced Kin- 
dergarten, and School. By 
W. N. HAILMANN. — Cloth, 
32 Cts. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Suggestions to Teachers 


To accompany “The Laurel 
Primer.” By W. N. HAIL- 
MANN. Paper, 10 cts. Sent 
postpaia on receipt of price. 


This is one of the most sensible prim- 
ers and first readers J have ever seen. 


Dr. Geo. M. PuHiips, 


Principal Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 


The arrangement of the matter, and 
the care exercised in the selection of 
words, seems to me to make it espe- 
cially valuable as a primer. The illus- 
trations are excellent. 


R. EK. DENFELD, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Duluth, Minn. 


The plan is certainly ingeni us, and 
much of the subject-matter delightful. 
A. C. McLAacanan, 
Principal State Normal School, 

Jamaica, N. Y. 

The book is unique, attractive, and 

right in line with the methods of teach- 

ing -ptimary reading now being used by 
our primary teachers. 


Joun DigetrKcH 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Its plan is 
It will 


primary 


I like every feature of it 
unique, and I heartily enjoy it. 
be appreciated by every 
teacher, and will be the delight of the 


J. FAIkBANKS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, Mo. 


children. 


C: -C, -BIRGRHARD 


221 Columbus Ave. 
BOSTON 





NEW BOOKS. 


The English Language 








An Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples which Govern its Right 
Use. By FREDERICK MAN- 
LEY and W. N. HAILMANN. 
Cloth, 75 cts. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


Mr. Manley and Dr. Hailmann have 
constructed a work on language which 
must inevitably prove of great assistance 
in bringing order into our somewhat cha- 
otic language lessons of to-day. It seems 
to me that this book keeps the whole- 
ness of language constantly before the 
student. Our older grammars split lan- 
guage up into little blocks, with which the 
child made diagrams ; our newer language 
lessons turned him loose in a wilderness of 
words. This little book leads him through 
a series of orderly exercises, in which he 
is dealing with Janguage as a whole from 


start to finish. 
Kart BARNES. 


A more heroic school book has rarely, 
This book 


may lead to genuine progress in the te ich- 


if ever, come from the press. 


ing of language. 
A. E. WIinsuip, 


Journal of Hducation. 


A gem among text- books. 


WiiurAmM E, Harcs, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass, 


It is «a grammar, but it is something 
more — what we would eall in France, 
“Un cours en rhétori queraisonné.” I 
have seen no school book so inspiring, yet 
so simple and beautiful.’ 

Proressor SOLIAL. 


An important step in advance in the 
method of teaching the mother- tongue 


to children. 
Epwakp Howarp GRrRIG6s. 


AND COMPANY 


Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEMS. By Lorenzo Carson 
McLeod, Chicago, Mll.: A. Flanagan Company. 147 
pp. Price, 50 cents 
This book deals with some phases of a young man's 

life, commencing at his mafority. It refers to some of 
the problems of love, disappofntment, life work, health, 
and education which are likely to eonfront a young 
man. The book is written in an interesting fashion, and 
is bound in a neat and attractive form. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S BEST STORIES. Edited and 
Adapted for Pupils of Third Reader Grade. New 
York: University Publishing Company. 

We teach children best wher we come nearest in 
school to their out-of-school life. Publishers are feel- 
ing this more and more in making un their readine 
courses, even for primary children. Fairy tales and 
folk-lore are now an integral part of that course, In 
this, the latest in the Standard Literature Series, are 
given “The Snow Queen,” “The Tinder Box,” “The Wild 
Swans.” “The Brave Tin Soldier,” “The Nightingale.” 
“The Shepherdess,” “The Chimney Sweep,” and “Little 
Yda’s Flower,” just the stories the children love best. 
There is also an excellent biographical sketch of the 
author. 


NATHALIE’S CHUM. By Anna C, Ray. Boston: Lit- 
tle. Brown & Co. Price, $1.20, net. 

This is another of those delightful stories of the 
“Teddy” series, and is one of the best of the lot. Those 
who remember “Teddy: Her Book,” and “Phoebe: Her 
Profession,” will read this book with added pleasure. 
Several of the old characters re-appear. but the story 
deals principallv with Nathalie, her brother, whose 
children have been left motherless, and the difficulties 
which go with a limited income and unlimited needs. 
The illustrations are excellent. 

SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS. By. Colonna 
Murray Tallin. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Tilnstrated Fully. 305 pp. Introductory price, 90 
cents. 

The author’s endeavor is in a most entertainine yet 
thorough, way to familiarize her readers with the works 
of the master painters. She has selected twentv-two of 
the recornized yapsters for description, such as Raphael, 
Titian. Rubens, Rembrandt, ete. The fifty and more 
heautifnul eonies of the famous paintings aid greatly in 
Wluminetinge and emphasizing the text. It promises to 
be a book of intrinsic merit for pupils in the schools, 
art classes in the elvhs. and the large number of private 
readers thet are interested in the great art productions 
of the world. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIFPNT GREEK LITERATURE. 
Rv Harold N. Fowler. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This is a deliehtful resume of the rrowth and develop- 

ment of ancient Greek literature. The style is attrac- 
tive, the illustrations beautiful. While the book con- 
tains nothing that should not be familiar to every edn- 
eated man and woman, it contains much that in this 
many busy people neglect. It is intended for high 
aehania and collercs. but it is of no less value to the 
reneral reader. The greater part is devoted to the 
literature before the Alexandrian period. 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC, By JT. CC. MeNeill, Superior, 
Wisconsin, Normel School. New York. Chicago. and 
Cineinneti: American Book Gompany. Cloth. 141 pp. 
Price, 25 cents, 

Mr. MeNeil! has made bv far the best modern mental 
arithmetic thet hos anneared. It has the vigor of the 
old-time. mveh-appreciated mental arithmetics. of which 
Warren Colburn was the best. end it is modern to the 
laat deeree. vtilizine in admirable fashion the ratio no- 
tion of to-day. It is comnlete. and vet simule. It has 
analyzed the nrocesses of arithmetic excellently well. 
Tt furnishes fraction practice chiefly in one-half. one- 
third. one-fifth. and one-seventh—a hit of wisdom we 
have never seen so well utilized elsewhere Tt is excen- 
tionally sensihle in dealine with decimals. Its treat- 
mert of nereentace is clear and helnfn! Compound 
numbers are given more wiselv and usefully than in env 
other hook, The etudyv of aurfaces and solids is also 
riven a masterlv treatment The ntilizine of algebra 
fic every wav valuable. Rarelv does a hook come from 
the preas that is so eratifvine, from the standnoint of 
both theorv and nractice. If it does not have well-nigh 
vniversal vse, T shall be surnriced, It is the book that 
teachers have been caving that they needed. 








BOOKS RECRIVED. 


“ Conetruetive and Preventive Philarthronhe ” Re Josenh Tre, 
Price, @1. “Ave Roma Immortote.” Rv F, Marion Crawford, 
Price 22%, New Vork: The Macmillan Company 

“The Peseant and the Prince.” Rv Harriet Martineau. Price, 30 


crente Roatan: HMWavnehton. Wifiin & Co 
‘“Shakeanenre ard Wha Forernnnera.”’” Py Sidrev Lanter, Price, 
210°" Natnre ond the Carerna.” Ry A. R. Dugmore, Price, 


21.2%. New York: Dovh'tedav Pace & Co 

« Reetan Dave.” Pv lillan Whitirg, Roeton: Little. Rrown & Co 
‘“ AAdreraaca an War.” Rv Charlee Sumner.—" The Futnre of 
War” Reo J, & Bloch “Firet Rook of Forestry.” By Filtbert 
Roth, Price. Theenta Roeton: Ginn & Coa 

“A Book of Meditations” By EE. H. Griggs. Price, $1.50, New 
York: RL. W Huehech, 

“The Children of Charles 1.° By Clara L. Hall. Price, 50 cente. 
Svracnae. NV. V.: CC. W Rardeen 

“The Shakeeneare Crelonedia and New Gloasearv.” By John 
Phin, New York The Indénetrial Pablileation Company. 
“Amer'cans in Precese ” Ry Robert A. Woode, Price, 1.50, 
Boaeton: HWouchten Mifflin & Coa, 

“Maeaniav’a Facav on Tord Clive,” ralted by JT. W. Pearce. 
ree % cente,——"' Ttereet In Education Rv Charlies De Garmo, 
—~“* The Renra of Rine River.”? Ry Charlies Major. Price, $1.59. 
New York: The Maemillian Comnan: 

“Tittle People of Japan.”’ By Mary Muiler. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Companr 
” & Reginner’a Latin Grammar ond Exercises.” By P. H. Frost. 
New York: Tonemane. Green & Coa 

“Onyae of the Glacial Period.” By HH. L. True, M. D 
The Robert Clarke Comnany 

« America in its Relation to the Great Fnochs of History.” By Wm. 
J.Mann. Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, Hrown & Co. 


Cincinnati: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGE V( E. 








TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! auther 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
State 





December 27: Colorado Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: 
cil Grammar 
President Orson 

December 29-31: Missouri 
Association, St. Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers 
Association, Bozeman. 


New York State Coun- 
Principals, Syracuse; 
Warren, Elmira. 

State Teachers’ 


December 29-31: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
Pp 
cuse, 
December 29-3 Texas State Teachers 


Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 


December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 
December 29-31: National Commercial] 


Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 
December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N, 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 
December 29-3 Idaho State 
Association, Weiser. 
December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


Teachers’ 


December 29-31: North Dakcta Sia‘e 
Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-3 Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


Association of Ameri- 
University, 


December 29-30-31: 
can Universities, Columbia 
New York. 

December 29-January 1: Florida 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 
December 29-January 3: California Teach- 

ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 30-31 Maine State 
Association, Waterville. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mce- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department 
Directors of Pennsylvania, 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


State 


Teachers’ 


of School 
Harrisburg. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


CASTINE. The sixteenth annual re- 
union of the Castine Normal Alumni As- 
sociation of Boston was held November 
28 in the Nottingham hotel, with eighty 
preseut. President W. T. Sayward of 
Bradtord was toastmaster, G. T. Fletcher 
of Northampton, ex-principal of the Cas- 
tine Normal School, spoke upon ‘“Co- 
operation as a Source of Pleasure and 
Profit,” and A. T. Riehardson, pine’ pil 
of the school, talked on “Present Condi- 
tions at the School.” 

SKQWHEGAN. The convention of the 
Somerset Educational Association at the 
Bloomfield Academy building November 
£2 was one of the most profitable and 
successful in the history of the associa- 
tion. The unusually large eollection of 
the members from all parts was indica- 
tive of the deep interest which Somerset 
teachers feel in their work. The conven- 
tion opened Friday morning. [t was 
ealled to order by the president, F. U. 


Landman of Pittsfield. Rev. H. F. Huse 
of the First Baptist church made the 
opening prayer, and H. W Kimball, on 


behalf of the Skowhegan school commit- 
tee, spoke briefly, welcoming the guests. 
A paper written by Superiptendent 
Thomas A. Roberts of Madison upon the 
theme, “Education vs. Money,” and read 
hy a member of the Madison delegation, 
followed. A general discussion, with re- 
marks upon this and other subjec's by 
various members, concluded the ferenoon 
zession. The afternoon program was va- 
ried from that originally planned. Miss 
Nellie Robertson of Detroit presented a 
paper upon - “Schoolroom Decoration,” 
followed by a general discussion, opene] 
lv Miss Dravxe of Norridgewock. Miss 
Florria M. Bishop of Pittsfield also read a 
paper upon “Methods of Teaching Geog- 
rarhy.”’ Superintendent T. A. Roberts of 
Madison made some interesting remarks 
upon the theme, and was followed by Fev- 
eral others. The kindergarten exercises, 
conducted by Miss Gertrude Ranken, as- 
sisted by Superintendent Colby, was oie 
of the most entertaining features of the 
day A paper by Miss Edith V. Cook of 
Palmyra upon “Best Methods of Teaching 
Temperance,” followed by general dice 1s- 
sion opened by Miss Clara Bigelow of 
Norridgewock. concluded the afternoon 
program. The evening session was held 
in Coburn hall. Professor W. H. Harts- 
horn of Bates Col’ege, who was to have 
been present and deliver the address of 
the evening, was not able to be present. 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superintendent 
of schools, gave instead one of his charac- 
teristically entertaining talks. The musi- 
eal features of the evening’s program con- 
selections by the high school 
orchestra, and choruses by the pvpils of 
the First grammar school, led by Miss 
Rose Dearborn. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association, to be held 
in Waterville on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 30 and oi, promises to be of 
unusual excellence. The program, soon 
to be announced in full, will contain ad- 
dresses by prominent educators from va- 
rious states. Among these are Professor 
John M. Tyler of Amherst College, who 
will speak on Wednesday evening on the 
question, “How can we adapt our sys- 
tem of education to present needs?” 
Professor Tyler has for many years been 
a prominent lecturer on social and educa- 
tional topics. His course of lectures last 
winter before the Twentieth Century Club 
in Boston was a notable success, Frank 
A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, will deliver an 


sisted of 


address on Tuesday evening on “Seven 
Lamps for the Teachers’ Way.” Secre- 
tary Hill was formerly a Maine man, who, 
like so many others, has attained emi- 
nence as an educator in another state 
Anna J. MceKeag, Ph.D., professor of 


pedagogy at Wellesley College, 
Wednesday 


will speak 


afterncon on “The Value of 





Bra 


the 





Pedagogical Training.’”’ Other speakers 
will be A. J. Demarest, superintendent of 
public instruction of Hoboken, N. J., and 


Superintendent G. A. Stuart of New 
Britain, Conn., and Principal Philip 
Emerson of the Cobbett school, Lynn, 


Mass. ‘The program will include numer- 
ous speakers from Maine, among whom 
are President White of Colby, President 
Fellows of the University of Maine, and 
State Superintendent Stetson. Interest- 
ing programs of one-half day each will be 
presented for the five separate depari- 
nents. 

A feature which should add to the s‘1c- 
cess of the meetings is the combination 
of the Schoolmasters’ Club and the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents with the gen- 
eral State Teachers’ Association. The 
Schoolmasters’ Club will hold its annual 
dinner at the Elmwood hotel on Wedn°s- 
day evening. It is expected that Profes- 
sor Tyler will be the guest of the club. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN. Superintendent Charles M. 
Williams of the Connecticut State School 
for Boys has engaged a new supervisor, 
Waldemar J. Peterson of Newer’, N. J., 
to take charge of the wood carving de- 
partrent at the school. F. S. Hitchcock, 
supervisor of the manual training depart- 
ment of the school, will take charge of 
the new metal working department. 

DANBURY. The following is a res»- 
Intion adopted recently by the Center 
school district committee: Vote, thot, 
in the appointment of teachers, only those 
app'icants will be considered for perma- 
nent positions who have had at ‘east two 
years’ successful experience in teaching, 
or who have taken a fvll cour-e in a nor- 
mal school, or a course in a train‘ng 
school equivalent in all respects to a nor- 
mal] training. It is further provided, and 
made a part of the vote, that a teacher 
who shows mar”ed evidence of special fit- 
ness for the work of teaching, after an 
experience of one year, may be given a 
trial. 


CENTRAL STATE®*, 
IOWA. 


At Fayette September 11 occurred the 
dedication of the D. 8B. Henderson li- 
brary, belonging to Upper lowa Univer- 


sity, and the installation of Dr. Bassett 
as president of the college. The exer- 
cises were impressive and largely at- 
tended. Among those on the program 


(or present) were Speaker Henderson of 
the United States Ho vse of Representa- 
tives, Hon. 8. B. Zeigler, president of the 
board of trustees, Dr. C. J. Little of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Dr. Guy P. Ben- 
ton, president of Miami Universtiy, and 
President Bassett’s predecessor, State 
Superintendent KR. C. Barrett, President 
McLain of the State University, Mis3 
Tyler, secretary of the State Library 
Commission, and hundreds of patrons 
and friends of Upper Iowa. Dr. Bassett, 
in his strong and judicious inaugural, 
proposes the raising of an additional en- 
dowment of $250,000. The library build- 
ing is unique in that it was given by An- 
drew Carnegie, without any of his usual 
conditions accompanying the gift. 
Speaker Henderson has donated the li- 
brary his large collection of government 
documents and reports.——Miss McLain 
has been obliged to give up her high 
school position at Waukon, on account 
of ill health. lowa State Normal 
School will next year, in all probability, 
erect a library building and a gymna- 
sium for men and one for women. 

IOWA FALLS. Superintendent L. 
Hezzelwood resigned in the summer, after 
a4 very creditable record of six years’ 
service in charge of the city schools. His 
successor is Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, 
who was thus promoted to the superin- 
tendency, after serving seven years as 
high sebool principal. Mrs. Burdick is 
an ltowan, a graduate of the lowa State 
University, and a graduate student at 
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Chicago University. She enters the 
superintendeney at the maximum salary, 
and is meeting with exceilent success. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. County Superin- 
tendent J. E. Vance is arranging a series 
of four monthly meetings, some to meet 
for both daily and evening sessions, 
others only for a Saturday meeting. The 
first of these meetings was in the high 
school auditorium December 6, and the 
teachers listened to addresses by Super- 
intendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas Cit 
and President G. E. McLean of the State 
University. These meetings are for the 
city teachers of Linn county, and are to 
tale the place of the spring institute. 
Professor W. L. Tomlins is expected to 
present the subject cf public school musi 
at the next convocation. 


INDEPENDENCE. The corps of 
twenty-six teachers is exactly the same 
as last year, and every teacher is in the 
same position as last year. For a num- 
ber of vears Independence has engaged 
none but local teachers, and they believe 


they have a very efficient and faithful 
corps. 
KANSAS. 
Lane University has secured Campbell 


University of Po'ten, and at the end of 
the school vear the schcol at Le Compton 
will be discontinued, and all work trans- 
ferred to Holton. 

George E. Nicholson of Iola has recently 
made a gift of $25,000 to Baker Univer- 
sitv, in memory of his late wife. 

Two professors have been added to the 
faculty of the State Agricultural College 
in the perscns of A. M. Ten Evck of 
Fargo, Dak.. and Theodore _ Scheffer, 
graduate of Cornell. 

The state superintendent’s forthcom‘'ng 
report will contain much valuable infor- 
mation. There are 517,000 children of 
school age in the state, requiring 12,009 
teachers. In the state there are 12 
county high schools, 150 city high schools, 
120 union schools, bvsine3s colleges, 23, 
medical colleges, 2, private normals, 4, 
academies, 29, colleges and universitics, 
25, state institutions, 5, federal schools, 2, 
ete. The Catholics lead in denomi- 
national institutions, having three col- 
leges and fourteen academies. Including 
academies and _ colleges, the denomi- 
nations have the following: Catholies, 17: 
Quakers. 6; Lutherans. 6; Episcopalians, 
*; Presbyterians, 3: Congregationalists, 
Methodists, 4; other de- 
nominations, 1 ech. These schools paid 
ont Jast year $495.219. All the above 
schools. inelnuding the state institutions, 
naid out $6.171.905. The total valuation 
is $18,603,224. The State Normal and the 
\ericultvral College are the largest insti- 
tutions of their kind in the world. 

The State Teachers’ Association con- 
venes December 29 for a three days’ ¢se3- 
sion. 


2: Baptists, 3: 


MISSOURI 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo.. opened 
September 2 with seventeen instructors. 
The evrollment to date (October 21) is 
912. William Lorimer Porter, A. M,, 
Yale, '02, becomes principal of the pre- 


paratorv and normal departments. Fred- 
erick W. Mueller of the Knox Comserva- 
torv of Musie, Galesburg, Ill.. an Oberlin 
graduate, and student in Leipzig for two 
vears, sueceeds Frederick Johann 
Lehmann, elected in Oberlin Conservatory 
’s princinal of the musical department. 
Dora Gilbert Tompkins, A. M., is mode 
professor of English language and litera- 
ture for the vear. Margaretta McNary. 
A. B.. takes the chair of Latin vacated by 
Martha McKenzie Reid, A. M., on account 
of ill health. The college is aiming to 
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secure an additional $100,000 for endow- 
ment, in response to a proposition from 
Hon. David Rankin of Tarkio to con- 
tribute $50,000 for endowment purposes, 
provided the friends of the college will 
raise an equal amount. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State Debating League, which 
aroused so much enthusiasm among the 
high schools of the state last year, is b-- 
ing organized again. The question for 
debate this year will be: ‘Resolved, that 
the Senate cf the United S:ates shal b2 
elected by popular vote of the people.” 
LeSeur high school holds the $250 cup, 
and strenuous efforts will be mate Ly 
that school to retain possession of it for 
a second year. 

All reports of the normal schools of the 
state show increased attendauce and pros- 
perity, The school at Moorhead is 
anxiously awaiting the completion of its 
$40,000 addition, which, when completed, 
will add much to the comfort and conven- 
ience of the school. . 

President Northrup of the universily is 
in great command as a public speaker on 
the occasion of the inauguration of ccl- 
lege presidents. In a recent trip he gave 
addresses at the inauguration ceremonies 
of President James of the Northwestern 
and President George of the Chicago 
‘Theological Seminary. He was also one 
of the distinguished visitors at the in- 
auguration of President Wocdrow Wilscn 
of Princeton, 

Gustavus Ado:phus College will be 
mcved from St. Peter to Minneapolis. Ii 
is under the control of the Swedish Luth- 
eran Synod, and ranks high among the 
sectarian schools of the state, 

RUD WING. The Southern Minnesota 


Wdueationul Association opened its 
seventh annnal convention in this city 
November 21, a iarge number of ed‘- 
eators from the southern part of the 
state, in particular, being present. There 


arrived, also, during the course of the day 
many from other parts of the state. 
Those who arrive: early spent some tim? 
visiting the city schools and the Minne 
sota Training School. At the latter in- 
stitution the subject of manual training 
as taught in the shop departrent cf the 
school, received much aftention. The 
first rezular cession of the convention 
was called to order in the assembly hall 
of the high school at 2 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the first day by President 
MeD. Wiiliams of Waseca. \ selection 
by the high school chorus was followed 
by an address of welcome by W. H. Put- 
nam, president of the board of education. 
The following program was then carried 
out: Diseussions—‘The Rural Schools as 
Seen by the Country Teacher,” by Claud? 
Perkins of Frontenac, Goodhue county: 
“Wealnesses of Rural Schcols as Seen by 
the County Superintendent,” by Superin- 
tendent PD. C. MeKenzie of Hennepin 


county; “Suggested Improvements in 
Rural School Supervision.” hy K. W. 
Buell, Fillmore county: ‘Consolidation 


as a Means of Prompting the Efficiency 
of Rural Sehools,” by Superintendent A. 
J. Ingli of Pieree county, Wis.: “Weak- 
nesses in Our Rural Schools as Seen by 
the City Superiniendent,” by Superin- 
tendent P. J. Kuntz of Owatonn?; “‘Im- 
~~ 


~ SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 
THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 

54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 
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AND FIFTY 


Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston : 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 


This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in pub ic and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, 1.10. Address 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 





business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
70 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 


pov6é-2m 


provemenis in Rural Schools Suggested 
from the City Superintendent’s Point of 
View,” by Superintendent J. H. Lewis of 
Hastings; “Weakness in Our Rural 
Schools as Seen by the Normal School 
instructor,’ by Professor E. G. Maxwell 
of Winona; ‘“‘How the Normal Schoois 
May Improve the Rural Schools,” by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Brier, president of the River 
Malls (Wis.) Normal School. Paper, ‘The 
Summer Schoo! Crutch,”’ Superintendent 
Lafayette Bliss, Waseca. Remartks, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Olsen, state superintendent. of 
publie instruction. This program was in- 
terspersed with nusic by Miss Nellie G. 
Clark of this city and the high school 
chorus. The feature of the second day’s 
program was an address at the armory in 
the evening by Dr. Cyrus Northrop of th2 
State (Iniversity. Following the address 
a reception to the visitors was held at the 
Mesonic ball by the Red Wing Commer- 
cial Club and the city teachers, the recep- 
tion committee being Mayor and Mrs. J. 
WY. Rieh, Superintendent and Mrs. W. F. 
Kunze, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Betcher, and 
Superintendent and Mrs. Julius Boraas. 
MONTANA. 


Teachers of Montana are to hold a “big 
round-up” at Bozeman December 29-31. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE OF THE N. E. A. 


To the Edueational 
pleasure in sending, herewith, data 
concerning the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 





Press: I take 


to be held in Cincinnati, O., February 
24, 25, and 26, 1903: 

A rate of one and one-third fare for 
the round trin, on the certificate plan, 
has been secured. 

The headquarters of the department 
will be at the Crand hotel. The meet- 
ings will be held in commodious audi- 
ence rooms near by. 

President Jordan is hopeful of being 


to offer a unusual 


The 


program of 
following 


able ex- 


cellence. are al- 
ready assured: 

“The Human Side of Geography,” a 
review of Professor W. M. Davis’ paper 
read at the Minneavolis meeting of the 
National Society for the Scientific Study 
of Education, by Superintendent L. E. 
Wolfe of San Antonio, Tex. 

“The Best Method of Electing School 
Boards,” by President L. H. Jones of the 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich 

“Industrial Education in Rural 
Schools,” by Hon. Alfred Bayliss, 
superintendent of public 


papers 


State 
instruction of 
Lilinois. 
“Literature 
et,” by 
partment of 


and Hew to 


Cooley, de- 


in the Grades 
Mrs. Alice W. 


pedagogy, University of 


Use 


North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
“Reduction of Time in the Elementary 
Schools,”’> by Superintendent James M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo 
“The University of Oxford and the 
Rhodes Sch ylarships by Dr W xy 
Harris, United States commissioner of 


education. 


A paper on “Manual Training,” one on 
“Co-education in High Schools and Col 
leges,” and one on “Reduction of Time 
in the High” Schools” will probably be 
secured 

Round Tables” of tate and county 
superintendents, of the city superin 
tendents, and of normal schools and city 
training teachers will occur on Wednes 
day afternoon. 

The National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education and the Association 
of College Teachers of Education will 
hold sessions during the week. 

It is expected that President Charles 
W. Eliot will deliver one of the evening 
addresses 

No pains will be spared by the local 
committee at Cincinnati to make the 
approaching convention of the depart 
ment one of the most pleasant and 
profitable in its history 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AS- 

SOCIATION 

The vlans for the convention of the 
N. E. A., to be held in Boston July 6 to 
10. 1903, are progressing satisfactorily 
with large promise for a great conven- 
tion Pr : 

Edward R. Warren, Room 701. 60 
State street, Boston, Mass., has been ap 
pointed secretary of the local commit 
tee in Boston, and, with a corps ot as 
sistants will give his entire time to 
convention interests ’ 

President Eliot assures that the full 
membership of the local committee will 
be announced at an early date 

The reduced rate and ticket condi 
tions, With extension for return until 
September 1 which is tendered by the 
New England Passenger Association 
has heen concurred in by the Central 
Passenger Association, and will doubt 
less be adopted by all other associations 
it an early date 

Very truly yours, 
Irwin Shepard 


Secretary. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as Cowplete as pussivle, tue @uitel 
asks for Lhe vo-operadoa of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news wili be printeu each 
wees Of changes in colleye faculries, changes 1b 
tustructorship-, and muportant college news. 





This year’s Harvard catalog shows a 
total of 4,261 students in the university, 
120 more than a year ago, and the largest 
number in any American institution of 
learning. Counting Radcliffe Coliege and 
the Summer School, the total number of 
persons enrolled during 1902 was 5,2.6. 

The number of instructors in the uni- 
versity proper is 534, or fifty-one more 
than last year. The greatest increase is 
in the college, which has 2,100 students 
igainst 1,083 in 19)1, and the Lawrenc2 
Scientific School, which has 534, a gain of 
six per cent. The Law School shows a 
steady gain, this year’s total being 640, 
including graduates cf ninety-four colleges. 

The requirement of a college degree as 
a qualification for admission to the 
Medical School, the full force of which is 
feit this year for the first time, results in 
a decrease of about fifty. The Dental 
School, however, shows an increase, with 
112 students. The Graduate School has 
816 students, as against 312 last year. 
The Theological School shows neither 
gain nor loss, and the Bussey Institute, 


or Agricultural School, registers an in- 
crease of one. 
President George D. Adams of Des 


Moines College, the educational institu- 
tion of the Baptist church in Iowa, has 
resigned, and Dr. J. K. Richardson of this 
city has been chosen to fill his place tem- 
porarily. A committee of prominent 
Baptists, headed by President Harper of 
Chicago University, has been named to 
select a new president. 

President Larry of the Lincoln Memo- 
vial University. at Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., announces that he has secured 
from Northern sources an endowment of 
2200,000, also a number of scholarships. 
He says that the money for the endow- 
ment is assured. The benefactors are not 
made known. The Lincoln Memorial In- 
stitution was founded largely through the 
efforts of General O. O. Howard. , 

President W. R. Harper of the Univer- 
sitv of Chicago announced another lot of 
gifts to that institution at the convoca- 
jion exercises held at Studebaker theatre. 
Among the gifts was another $1,000,090 by 
John D. Rockefeller. From donors whose 
names were not mentioned $210,000 was 
received. ‘ 

Mr. Roeckefelier bas now given te the 
university a total of $12,402,000. Out of 
that 


the new endowment it is expected 
Dr. Harper will establish a school of 


technology. 

Superintendent William Henrv Maxwell 
of the public schools in New York City 
delivered the convocation address His 
snbject was: “The American Teacher.” 
He declared that teachers should he pa‘d 
better, but was not inclined to favor a 
federation of teachers into an organiza- 
tion similar to a labor union. 

At Cornell University the following 
course of Friday lectures has been ar- 
ranged: October 3, “In What Do High 
Scehcol Methods Resemble Those of the 
Klementary Schools? The College? In 
What Respect Should They Differ?’ by 
Principal Frederick A. Vogt, Central high 
schco!, Buffalo, N. Y. October 10, “Rela- 
tion of Natvre Study to Science in Sec- 
ondarv Education,’ by Professor L. H. 
Bailey, Cornell University. October 17, 
“A Tesson in Forestry,” by Professor 
John Gifford, Cornell University. Octo- 
ber 24, “An Account of the Installation 
of Chancellor Strong and President 
James.” by Professor Charles DeGarmo, 
Cornell University. October 21. “‘Higi 
School Management,” by Principal How- 
ard Conant, Elmira Free Academy. No- 
vember 7, “Reasonable Products Ex- 
nected from the Public High School,’’ bv 
Superintendent FEF. G. Lantman. Pori 
Chester. N. Y. November 14, ‘‘Mathe- 


matics,” bv Inspector Charles F. 
Wheelock. Albany. N. Y. November 21, 
“The High School Curriculum and I‘s 
Airs,” by Principsl James M. Green 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J 


December 5. ‘“‘Scope and Value of Com- 
mercial Courses in the Hieh School,” by 
Principal Cheesman A. Herrick, co.wmer- 
cial department. Boys’ high schoo]. Phila- 
delphia. Pa. December 12, “Mechanism 
in Mind and Education,” hy Professer 
Simon N. Patten. University of Pennry!- 
vania. December 19, “New York Stare 
System of Schools,” by Superintendent F. 
T. Bovuton, Ithaca. January 9, ‘“*“The 
Hizh Sehool and Its Library,” by Sup?r- 
intendent Frank J. Diamond, Tonawanda. 
N. Y. January 16, “The Aim of Second- 
arv Fdueation: A Comparative Study of 
the Situation in Germany. Englan‘’, and 
America,” by Dean James E. Russell, Co- 


lumbia University, New York. January 
23, ‘The Reconstruction of Education,” by 
Vresident James MacAlister, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. February 6, 
“Education in the Orient,” by Professor 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Cornell University. 
February 13, “English in the High 
School,” by Professor James Morgau 
Hart, Cornell University. February 20, 
“What Reorganization of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Is Possible Without 
Disturbing Our Educational Ladder?” by 
Superintendent C. F.-Carroll, Worcester, 
Mass. March 6, “High School Manage- 
ment,” hy Superintendent A. W. Abrams, 
Ilion, N. Y. March 13, “What Correla- 
tion of School and Life Would Enhance 
the Value of Education?” by State Super- 


intendent Charles R. Skinner, Albany, 
N. Y. March 20, “Experience as a Peda- 


rogical Factor,” by Principal John G. 
Wight, Wadleigh high school, New York 
City April 10, “Some Readjustments in 
Secondary and Elementary Education,” 
by Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, 
Springfield, Mass. April 17, “High Senool 
Latin,” by Principal E. W Coy. Hughes 
high school, Cincinnati, O. April 24, 
“High School Methods of Teaching.” by 
Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, public 
schools, St. Louis, Mo. May 1, “Is a Uni- 
fication of Education Below the College 
Possible and Desirable?” by Superintend- 
ent S. R. Shear, King:ton, N. Y. May 
8. “The Indiana High School System,” by 
President Joseph Swain, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. May 15, “The 
Place of Examinations in the Educational 


Svstem,” bv Professor Luev M. Salmon, 
Vassar College. May 22, “Greek in 
Western High. Schools,’ by Professor 


Charles M. Moss, University of Illinois. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS. 


(Continued from page 4'0 ) 

All through conflict is shown with but a 
single principle—the destruction of the 
family. But the emotional nature of 
Faust cannot adapt itself to the new con- 
ditions. He cannot be happy in another’s pain. 

In part second, we see the Emperor, a 
pleasure-seeker, who has really made the 
same compact that Faust has, issu'ng 
paper money for the carnival in his king- 
dom. Here we see the germ of a civil 
state. Faust turns to art and learns that 
truth cannot be reached by specialization. 

“One nation’s art will not suffice for an- 
other. We cannot know even the 
form. We can only know the spirit and 
make a new form in which to clothe it.’ 
Faust saw how the Greeks were the first 
to portray the gods in the form of man— 
the Sun God Apollo—in the Colossus of 
Rhodes, and purified the art they found. 
Athene, Apollo, Helena evidence the pur- 
ification of the Greek spirit. They seized 
upon the spirit of the aesthetic to conquer 
the sensual in art and reach the highest 
ideal. So the Divine reveals itself in 
human form—the beautiful can only be 
the expression eof something higher. 
Goethe does not believe in the selfishness 
of culture, 

In act 1V., Faust tries to assist human- 
ity, and hopes by the building of the 
dykes to keep out the North sea, and so 
redeem the land he has ~ as h’s re- 
ward. He hopes to do s .weching which 
shall bring no return—a true benevolence 
or missionary spirit—the highest spirit 
pcssible which solves all the puzzles of 
life. So Faust leaves art for something 
higher. He can now see the Absolute in 
his fellow-men—he knows something of 
the invisible church of man. 

In Act V., he finds his happiness in the 
service of his fellow-man and renounces 
magic. He has found at last that not 
selfishness, but altruism, is the true se- 
cret of happy life—that good does not 
fight with weapons of hate, but expresses 
a tender care for all that are in need. 
Mephistopheles has won the wager on a 
technicality, but the angels snatch Faust’s 
soul away at his death, all the thought of 








the drama leading up to the finality of 
Ged. Thus Goethe solves his theory of 
life—not as a fruitless search, a viewless 


void, but as human life possessing infinite 
possibility. The whole poem is made to 
express the long struggle between heathen 
pantheism and Christian theism, and in- 
stead of countenancing agnosticism, bears 
evidence to the great worth of Christianity. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEMPER- 
ANCE COMMITTEE. 
[Continued from page 4/8 | 





mained unchanged throughout the vot- 
ing; it was the chief issue in the report; 
at every vote it was carried, and in the 
final voting, because of the concessions 
made by the majority in response to sug- 
gestions from the minority, it was carried 
unanimously. 

Now what becomes of the statements of 
the minority in the presence of the fore- 

ing facts? 

i S The statement that the vote “that 
there shall be a supplementary use of 
pooks” took the place, in full or in part or 
in any sense, of the second recommenda- 
tion is without foundation. There was 
no motion made to secure such substitu- 
tion. ‘There was no understanding in the 
committee that looked that way. There 
was nothing done or said in the commit- 
tee to create the slightest foundation 
for such an understanding. ; Moreover, 
there is no substitution possible of the 
third recommendation for the second by 
means of which the idea of “text-books in 
the hands of the pupils for the fourth 
vear” can be extracted from the idea of 
“a supplementary use of books,” 

2. So, too, there is not the slightest 
basis for the statement taoat the report of 
the committee as lOW published “pre- 
sents the matter in a very different light,’ 
and that “the objectionable recommenda- 
tion that instruction shall be without 
the use of text-books in the hands of the 
pupils” is retained “contrary to the 
understanding of the minority.” The 
three recommendations are not presented 
ip a different light, but exactly, word for 
word, as they were voted for, and the 
only understanding about it was that the 
minority would vote in favor of the com- 
mittee’s report if the majority would pass 
certain votes suggested by the minority. 
‘The majority passed these votes and ‘ihe 
minority voted with the majority tc make 
the report unanimous, 

3. As to the statement that the second 
and third recommendations are contra- 
dictory, it is enough for one to read them 
as they stand and find their contradic- 
tions, if one can. 

In brief, the minority report makes con- 
fusion out of what is clearly defined, sub- 
stitutes understandings in the minds of 
the minority for unanimous votes on mo- 
tions made in writing and officially re- 
corded, and so creates the impression that 
the committee has made an agreement 
which the committee has failed to seen. 
All this constrains the committee to make 
public what it had been willing to keep to 
itself. The committee’s report as pub- 
lished simply states that three members 
have not signed it, a statement that, on 
its face, suggests nothing more than an 
ordinary difference of opinion. And 
there the matter might have rested, and 
would now rest, notwithstanding the 
committee’s surprise at the attitude of 
the mincrity, were it not for the minor- 
ity’s course of impugning the square deal- 
ing of the committee and the fidelity of 
its published report to its own proceed- 
ings. 

In this connection, reference needs to 
he made to certain statements widely cir- 
culated in the temperance and educa- 
tional press c f thee yuntry by a member 
of the minority and reflecting on the 
work and spirit of the committee, state- 
ments in which the committee’s work ‘s 
more or less directly referred to as “‘sub- 
tle,” “surreptitious,” as part of an organ- 
‘zed antagonism to temperance teaching 
in the schoo’s, 2s undermining the Jaw, as 
accusing the teachers of unwillingness to 
obey the law, as being in the interests of 
the brewers and distillers, and mere in 
the same vein. 

These charges, it should be 
made against the six life-long advocates 
ef temperance and temperance instruc- 
tion in the schools that were appointed by 
the school superintendents of Massachu- 
setts to serve on the committee and to 
represent the school interests « f the C-m- 
monwealth: and also against the three 
renresentatives of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Woman’s Chris‘ian Tem- 
nerance Union of Massachusetts, including 
the president of the union. And since the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Massechusetts, at ‘ts state convent’on 
held in New Bedford on October 10, 1902. 
formally approved the work of its repre- 
sentatives on the committee, it, too, comes 


noted, are 


within the scope of these charges. And 
what is the basis of such charges? 
Simply a difference of opinion with the 


committee as to whether there shall be in- 
struction with or without text-books in 
the hands of the pupils the fourth year, 
and as to a point, not yet reported on. 
concerning the omission of the formal in- 
struction in certain grades,—pure peda- 
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gogical questions that for every other sub- 
ject are discussed dispassionately, and 
that may be decided either way in Massa- 
chusetts, without giving the slightest oc- 
casion to impugn the loyalty or honor of 
anybody. 

If the minority made concessions at the 
meeting of May 8 which they regret, or 
misapprehended the significance of the 
motions for which they voted, it would 
seem that the other party to the agree- 
ment then made should have been con- 
sulted with reference to the withdrawal 
of such concessions or the correction of 
such misapprehensions. The committee 
has no desire to hold the minority to 
views they do not entertain, but it cannot 
permit the minority, or any member of it, 
to read into unanimous votes a meaning 
they cannot bear, to make misstatements 
of the committee’s action without correc- 
tion, or te impugn the temperance loyalty 
of its members without protest. 

(Signed) 

‘For the Committee, 
Frank A. Hill, Chairman. 





A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS. 





Professor John Bach McMaster recent'y 
wrote to the editors of St. Nicholas: 
“Thank you very heartily for the pleasure 
and profit St. Nicholas brings to my boys.” 

Boys—and girls—are very much alike 
the world over. The delight and help 
that St. Nicholas is giving to Prcfessor 
McMaster’s boys, and .chousands of other 
girls and boys, it holds for every girl and 
boy who can understand English. It wa; 
never more enjoyed by its readers than 
now, for in addition to the usual serial 
stories, short articles, etc., there is a de- 
partment called “Tne St. Nicholas 
League,” in which the children themselves 
have an opportunity to take part. There 
are said to be nearly fifty thousand chil- 
dren now belonging to the league, and 
prizes are given out each month for the 
best stories, poems, drawings, and photo- 
graphs sent in by the young members. 
Any reader of St. Nicholas may become 
a member. 

St. Nicholas announces for 1903 “The 
Story of King Arthur,” written and illus- 
trated by Howard Pyle, a companion story 
to his famous “Robin Hood,” but which 
readers of the manuscript think surpasses 
that in the strength and interest of the 
narrative and beauty of the illustrations. 
Two short stories by Miss Alcott, written 
for her own little nieces and never before 
published, will soon appear in _ St. 
Nicholas, with other stories and articles 
by the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch.” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Frank R. Stockton, Clara Morris, and 
scores of other well-known writers. St. 
Nicholas makes a specialty of papers of 
information, richly illustrated articles cn 
practical subjects, like the Navy Yard, the 
Assay Office, etc. 

The price of St. Nicholas is three dol- 
lars a year. The publishers anncunce 
that new subscribers who begin with 
January, may receive the November and 
December numbers free, and so begin the 
volume and get the commencement of all 
the serials. The publishers are The Cen- 
tury Co., Union Square, New York, 


SOILED. bOUKS, 


There has recently been quite a little 
discussion in Massachusetts about soiled 
books in use by the pupils. ‘Lue follow- 
ing incident is pertinent at this time:— 


Massachusetis was the first state to 
pass a free text-bcox law. About thre2 
years afterward, a member of tne Mazs:- 
chusetts state board of education met 
the inventor of a well-known “System for 
Preserving Books,” saying: ‘Outside of 
the economical advantages of your sys- 
tem, which we all recognize, we feel the 
great benefit to us as a state board has 
been that it has removed the chief objec- 
tion—-the transfer of soiled books. After 
the first year, a wave of indignation swept 
over the state on this account, but since 
your articles have been so thoroughly 
adopted, we hear nothing further about 
it. There has been no doubt in our 
minds that children can be taught care 


and neatness, as well as arithmetic, and 
your system assists in that direction.’’ 
There is no doubt but that some such 
system, thoroughly adopted and enforced, 
by which the soiling of a year goes on the 
temporary cover instead of the book it- 
self, and a clean cover substituted when 
the book passes to another scholar, 
largely reduces the cause of complaint, 
and as such is invaluable outside of the 
economical advantages resulting. No 
complaints come from places where this 
system is used. ; 








“Chumleigh says his first love was his 
school teacher.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. But he says love’s young dream 
was shattered the first time she took him 
on her lap.” 

“That seems funny.” 

“Not at all. He was face downward at 
the time.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 


In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Qjfer No. 


Journal of Education 
Success... 


Publishers’ Price.... 


Our Price 


Jonrnal of Education... 
Success 


Publishers’ price 


Our Price 
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Publishers’ price 


Our Price 
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$2.50 
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$4.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— 
World’s Work 
New England Magazine 
Art Interchange 


SR PK KOSH CCVSVMORB SEG 00688086 40-488 2 COE 


SO SOF°7COCHHOCEE CODED CODE Oo 6 6 Om eee ee 
on ee oe ee 


Fee eeosreeseone 66868 6H G4 SSS Cw DOE OE 


Regular Price 

$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Masa, 
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Some New Books. 








Title. 
Americans in Process.............. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive...........__ 
Interest Im Bauestion.....................0 0° °°" 
‘The Bears of Blue River 


PP meee eee secs ces 


MAPURS GOMER: soe fe Fs ssc sieee bcc ccceccccass, 
Sketches of Great Paintere........... 00° 


Cause of the Glacial Period <0 1.2.0.2... 2.— 
Astronomy for Everybody.................0°° °° 
PooUesl WElsN tesa sickacess sce... 


‘The Romance of My Childhood and Y 
Three Years War.................... Rati: 
JOG 100 CIO wis nb oe ies cceccgckeceebicce. .. 

Across Coveted Lands.....................0..0°00°°"7 
Legends of Mirth and Marvels................. er: 
Memotrs of Paul Kruger.....................00000 7" 
History of Scotland (Vol. II.)............... 
HOW OW MeOpe WI fn b kd vi a dicccs cc. acacia ee 
The Lightning Condactor.......... 


.. ..»Willlam. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Author. Publisher. Price 
Woods rongpten, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Pearce [Ed.} The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 

7) hd ity o 


so 
oO 


De Garmo — 
Major o “ “ . 1.50 
tory Mann Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Muller A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. —— 

rost Longmans, Green & Co.,.N. Y. —— 
Churchill sd # « - 4.00 
Hovey Silver, Burdett & Co., -” 1.25 
Dallin ii “ “ “ .90 
Hatt “ “ ai “ 1,25 
True The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati.—— 
Newcomb McClure, Phillips & Co.,N. Y. — 
Tennyson Thomas “elson’s Sons, " — 
Adam D. Appleton & Co., : —— 
De Wet Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ — 
Blashfield « es os o 5.00 
Landor “s “ ee os 7.50 
Ingoldsby John Lane, ~ — 
Kruger The Century Company, i 3.50 
Lang Dodd, Mead & Uo., ¥ 2.50 
Wheeler Doubleday, Page & Co., “ — 
son {Ed.] Henry Holt & Co., on 1.50 








HE WROTE SATURDAY: TEACHER BEGAN MONDAY MORNING. 


Tonawanda, N. Y.—We require a teacher for fifth and sixth grades, to begin at once. Wecan an, 
$400 to one who has had vaiuabie experience. I am not applying elsewhere and shall take the teacher 
you recommend if you have a good one to offer. In case you do not, wire me.—Sup’t. F. J, Diamond, Nov. 

Telegram.—It you will take sixth grade, Tonawanda, four hundred, go immediately: begin to-morrow. 
—To Ruth M. Clinch, Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 3°. 

Telegram.—Am on my way to fonawanda.—Miss Clinch, Nov. 30. : 

I am getting sett'ed here in Tonawanda, and think I shall enjoy my work.—Miss Clinch, Dec.3. © 

It is now time, you will probably agree, that I acknowledge the prompt delivery of a teacher in 
response to my request of some days since. She was so prompt in coming as almust to take my breath 
away ; —if 1 had had my breakfast at the time of her arrival 1 might have been better oe mg to with. 
stand the shock. I nave been waiting and watching in oder that I might be fully justified in making my 
acknowledgment of indebtedness. I have no hesitation in saying that as far as we have gone we find 
Miss Clinch entirely satisfactory.—Dr. Diamond, Dec. 9. 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 
During the winter months there are unexpected 
vace ncies in good schoo’s which must be filled on 


Teachers Wanted. short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 


man, excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars address 
C. J. ALB&RT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


am AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








B. F. CLARK ‘| Wonsteeuth Year. Fremanens 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ ci1en age among the es Wabash Avenue 
hool the West. 8 re 9 

AGENCY. | for Our Platform for 1902. || CHICAGO. 





™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE .3 20s’. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY fsrewnts'sing 


We place first-class teachers in all kinds of publ'c and private school positions. Our zapidl 
increasing patronage is bringing great opportuniries te amtdtiogs kanes. . solace 


Send for Reference Book. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 





Ee ee. ] introduces to Coll a 
MERICAN : . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and tainilies. Advises parents about achools. WM. Oo. pRaTT, Manager. 








The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable pesitions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH 





Good positions 


teachers. 





Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 
Secure Our Best Efforts. 


Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Wercester, Massachusetts. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU aj itpeitstatanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci»l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Tess 

ERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ROB 
| 9 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS’ v8." EXCHANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
8. 


Schermerhorn M2ct2ts,A0:8% | olemsathgearene © 




















EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 





JANUARY 1, 1903. 

President, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N. ¥: 

Vice-president, C. M. Parker, Taylors- 
ville, N. Y. 

Secretary, Harlan P. French, Albany, 
Ni. 

Treasurer, John MacDonald, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Executive committee, O. T. Corson, Co- 
lumbus, O., Ossian H. Lang, New York, 
No 

The following journals constitute the 
Educational Press Association of 
America: — 

American Education, Albany, N. Y. 

American Primary Teacher, Boston, 
Mass. 

American School Board Journal, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 

Education, Boston, Mass. 

Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Louisiana School Review, Natchitoches, 
La. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb 


Ohio Wducational Monthly, Colum- 
bus, O. 

Pennsvilvania School Journal, lLan- 
caster, Pa. 


Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary School, New York, N. Y. 
Primary Education. Boston, Mass. 
School and Home Education, Blooming- 
ton, TI. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Journal, New York, N. Y. 
School Fducation. Minneapolis. Minn. 
School News and Practical Educator, 
Tavlorville, T11. 
Southern School 
ton, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex. 
Virginia School Journal. Richmond. Va. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan 
Western Teacher, M‘!wankee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Beucation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Journal, Lexing- 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will issue 
this month a fourth volume of “Ricine,” 
in the original French. It will contain 
his Andromaque, Britannicus, and 
Athalie, with his prefaces to these plays, 
and introduction, remarks, and notes by 
Professor F, M. Warren of Yale. 





TOURIST RATES VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD. 


Winter Tourist Tickets are now on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, via the Sea- 


board Air Line railway, to all points in 
Florida, also to Cuba and Nassau, as well 
as to Pinehurst, Camden, and the leading 
Southern winter resorts. 

These tickets are good for stop-over, 
either going or coming, until the end of 
the Winter season. 

The" Seaboard is the short route from 
the North and East to Florida and the 
South Atlantic states, 

For further information and book of 
Winter tours, apply to agents of the Sea- 
board Air Line railway and those of con- 
necting lines. Also, for “The Land of 
Manatee,” about a region on the west 
coast of southern Florida, in three book- 
lets: No. 1, Historical and Descriptive; 
No. 2, For Gardener and Fruit Grower; 
No. 3, For Tourist and Sportsman. Ask 
or send for the one you want. 

C. B. Ryan, G. P. A. 


v27-5t Portsmouth, Va. 


VARIETIES. 

Holden--“‘Karter seems to be hard up 
all the time. I can’t understand it. I 
supposed he had a fixed income,” 

Hiller—-“It’s fixed so he can’t get hold 
of it.” 

'Tess—“Why do you dislike him so?” 

Jess—“Oh, he says such hateful things. 
He told me last evening that beauty was 
only skin deep, and——”’ 

Tess—“‘And you immediately proceeded 
to show him how thin-skinned you were, 
—Philadelphia Press. 

“Yes, we have been married seventeen 
years on the ninth of October, and we are 
going to invite all our friends to help us 
celebrate it.” 

“The seventeenth anniversary! I never 
heard of celebrating it. Is it anything 
like the silver anniversary, or the china 
anniversary ?” 

“Yes, it’s the coal anniversary,’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palin, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mra. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


eents a bottle. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °c 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 
NEW YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 8 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave, DENVER, Co)., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bldg 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 


LOB ANGELES, (Cal., 525 Stimson Block 
i C. A. SCOTT & CO., Propa., 
2-A Keacon S8t., Boston. 
.M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
A Send for Agency Manua:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





“ 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Corr ence is invited, 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 








We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 





Bs sen EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Bove. Dxs Moinzs, lowa. 


ST A ADA a DADAM Abb baba hppa ppp ppp papas 
Wi nsh i Pp | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teacher S 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass, 
Agency 


Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIsg. 
Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 
TT RRA AAAAADAADAAAAAAAAAA AAA 
Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted amn'verr J*Sr "toes, mo” 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 


Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
Has Giled hundreds of plese... montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers wanted. subscription. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Nea. Al FF. Oh St.. New Vork. 








| 
| 





























‘Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 
“os Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn, 


15 cents. 


Send to 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. LVIL—No. 95. 
Fotis HR Standard Books for Teachers. 
1 1 J . ; Y 9 
Lippincott’s Bducational Series _}/mousct wann.owe npvynyy, .acnirs connate, 


ohn Amos Co us: His Li 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. / _ His Life and Work. 


ae The author has given all the facts af the life of By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It isa study of Price, $1.00. 


the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- watcha i 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION J] tein mesial talrliounh fi aus wks tat emirate 2 comma 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- an important work in the history of educational 


tiveexperience; of his great speeches and great re- ‘ 
B E. L. KEMP. A.M ports; Df the famous controversy with the Boston oun . oa Leg we J ah pe gem Beg Reset 
VY . . > . . masters; of his congressional record, and notably of posed to be the discoveries of our own Pp 


his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- ze was 
7, ~ - 2 ) . - r ‘ les , ‘ 7 
Pro essor O Ped. vory S$ No ] S. hoel FE Ss Strou Usbhur o Pa. : 4 clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago f that 
re of aagogy, late orma tHhect, ast OME 6? ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends “ Galil f Education.” Michelet calls hi 7 


opposed to him; and, lastly, of his st.uggles at 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Antioch College. EDUCATION: 

tte nikon» ) ieee PAYNE’S LECTURES poe ees ae 

This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or Outhe Stience and Art of Eduction. ntellectua’, Moral, and Physical. 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Pane, Ag ee Bh Cloth. 275 pp. 


matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char. the first Professor of the Science and Art 


. . f E ion in the Coll f Preceptors, 
It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of Yondén Bagiand. One me ood pt i THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


acter. 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 


learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the Rosdine Cirabes: London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, #1.00. 


‘principal countries of ancient and modern times. LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


om Commas : : of John D. Philbrick. By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Our List of School and College Text-books 


+00 DOPE Fe These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern-| Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . 


Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., IIT. NE Ww ENG LAN D vu BLISH ING C O., 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. Berts Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. Chanvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
Lippincott’s Practica! Arithmetic. Chauvernet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 203 Michigan Avenue. 43 East 19th Street. 29-A Beacon St. 


Patrick’s Lessons jn Language. (Byerly Edition). ; 
Patrick’s Lessons in Grammar. Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Selid 


Geometry (Byerly Edition). 
’ > : 
Se eee Sener” el Wanaed Chanvenet’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 


States. : 2 
. ae **A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


Mosstte eemantacy History of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 
U nited States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. H | & [) S J DY QO P H b C LB 

Morris’s peiatery of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. a 
vanced). 


Sheri, ‘ rfc. » ‘cation. Teachers 
Pe tal Introduction Prices will be sent on application Tea te and By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


School Officers desirot ; ucing new Text-books are > 
che Sic - “ se of ~~ 4 : : fst ” It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
respectfully requested to write for terms. taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD Srupy oF THE CLAssics has been written. 
a yay In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
J . B. ion I F I N CO I COM P N T later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
e as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 












































Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


New Tinted Drawing - Wak np Sa AL 
The Prang came Codetraetinn Papers. . Liberal discoun ios introduction 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


‘ CHICAGO : NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. 203 Michigan Ave 43 East roth St 29 A Beacon St 


Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 





Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon. and water-color 














satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various 


sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. Study and Practice of French | CNIVERSILY } Write for Catalogues, 
: . — . ° IN 4 PARTS. | : : = Price List, eo 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY] — syucuteumpdemranie. | ROBITSHING 345 Pose 
: | + 27-29 West 23d St. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO cotlxes,"Notine wasted in superteial ormectan~ | (GOP PANY [@] $y new York. v 
A RA 























ical work, 
French Text: Numerous exercis.s in conver- 








A Note on Color. ear Tas eh “Tela eae; tecrongh a | NB: Dave, 190 Wormers meet, Sa 
won nel on, 
F . Gets Intermediate grade; Essentials Syst ts 
FOR TEA CHERS OF EL EME As TAR Y SC ‘HOO! i # of Frammar; ‘sth baition, pone int duit Yooueelary,, 
< ae - ~ most carefully grades ° i ari reas ‘ 7 
By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN. movin sequiremes te ror aimission to college. eh Edacational /nstitutions. 
Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for wWirieutiinidly tebe Sila ia aa ; oe ae 


Illustratei with Twelve Colored Plates. Piice, in Boards, 50 cents. advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 


to teachers for ecamination with a view to introduction, 


PDI a 


COLLEGES. 





Madame van Helden, having had wide experien e with teachers, 
is able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions for OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
practical work in water colors. OW TO Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

This is an artistic book, and offers great value for the money. — chases i px: 
Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water CELEBRATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Colors and all material for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass. Arbor Day ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
chshiagnmetiianendie Decoration Day the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only one dollar a year. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Fourth of July — 


= JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
/ CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President Thanksgiving Day For women only, Especia! attention is called 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and : to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

| Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in AND THE Christmas logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

the student a knowledge of hisown poweia in p SN 

) expression, whether as a creative thinker or an Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, GTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum. ’ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

mer sessions. Catalogue and full information ARRANGED BY | Priucipal, A. G. Boyvgn, A.M. 
; | onappiceevato 8EFE ane Prov. JOHN A, SHEDD AnNp OTHERS. & Sar all 

0 CO ’ 0 trator 7 HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

A I CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE Ss For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


BOSTON, MASS. Paper. Price, 25 cents. | Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 








: ’ : ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
Washi ngto n’s Bi rthday for theadvancement of art edu cation, and trail.- 

















“ » | @ TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 

J # KES ED \ ARDS New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., For both sexes. For catalogues address 
— lonaw G@. THeompson, Princina!. 

29-A Beacon St., Boston. — — ——- 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 43 East 19th St., New York. FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO sihiniaies a 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The] __ | quer LKUTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


‘*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 23-A Beacon St., Boston. 


year's subscription free. = : == 
_we we 7 ’ . TA On P ' N. KE. PUBLISHING CO. } HEN iti iverti , pleas 
Order of THE NEW ENGLAND /PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 3a Beoese ea Betton. | VV “neuen Seeretes means 


? NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGFNOY, 








